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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following strictoree on Character, Beason, Humanity and Politics 
(which are the result only of self-culture), as fiur as they go, are intended 
by the Author to contribute to free the world fhnn the despotism of error, 
prejudice, privation, and death, and which he ventures humbly to submit to 
the tribunal of the world, to ascertain if a verdict can be obtained in their 
favour, in order to elicit other productions equally curious and original. 



THE EXORDIUM 



TO 



"THE NOTICE TO QUIT." 



As the course of sublunary existence 
does not always flow smoothly down the 
stupendous and awful tide of time, the 
author of this book (who is not a fatalist) 
would fain say to the rough gales of life, 
Peace! be still! He not only sees that 
tyranny and persecution have an injurious 
and impolitic tendency, but he considers life 
too short and too soon over, to afford time 
for oppression and pain, and that it is ren- 
dered sufficiently melancholy by the defini- 
tive sentence of mortality, to permit the 
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flitting passage to be arrested, and sub- 
jected to a premature judgment, by the 
caprice and presumption of man. 

It is premised that words have as much 
influence in the moral world, as money in 
the world material ; but, like money, they 
must have a general currency, and be re- 
ceived in good faith. The " Notice to Quit " 
was thrust upon the author's attention 
before he conceived it to be a general poli- 
tical maxim or text, from the fact, that 
himself and an only brother — both sober, 
honest, and harmless fellows — were wantonly 
made the victims of it. But apart from 
malice, or any other thing which serves to 
pollute the fountain of truth, the writer only 
seeks a moral, and a fitness of things, and 
would render men subordinate subjects 
and citizens, without being subordinate 
victims. 

He contemplates the " Notice to Quit " 
by his system of truth as a contrast, the der- 
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nier resort of the tyrant, the climax of 
arbitrary power, a darling sin, and an 
affront offered to virtue and humanity, and 
a question between servility and starvation. 

The writer recognises civility as a gene- 
ral duty, and man as subordinate to the law 
of utility, and would fain be alive to the 
impulse which should animate the heart 
and conscience, that by feeling he exists, 
he may be inspired to discover something 
worth living for beside mere existence. 

From the very secluded habits of the 
author, he had hitherto confirmed his 
tranquillity, and preferred the ^* solemn 
stillness," and would have been content 
that to the world he should have been 
unnoticed and unknown; for all he de- 
manded of it was, that it should not rob 
him of his liberty, and all he demanded of 
himself was, that he should not fill a disho- 
noured grave. 

As every writer must be self-conceited, 

B 2 
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the author does not pretend to be exempt 
from the general infirmity, but ventures to 
assert himself, and to appear in the drama 
of rational existence, and to make common 
cause with whatever is good and fair. 

He aims at general maxims, pursues a 
middle course, and would confirm the 
approbation of the head and the heart. He 
sees that, in general, man is not so bad, nor 
yet so good as he might be : but confesses 
himself unable to offer or to procure man 
a good, unless the system of fruition be 
subordinate to the system of self-denial. 

The author is not an absolute leveller, 
and would rather raise the wretched than 
abase the rich : he only objects to the very 
extreme inequalities among mankind, and 
would fain contribute to remove the cause. 
He insists upon the wise and honest compa- 
rison as the great identification of truth, 
and equivalent to the salvation of the civi- 
lized, as of the material world, which is 
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dead being alone, and which of necessity 
embraces a second state of existence, to 
reconcile intelligence, and to balance a 
conscious mortality. He takes virtue for 
wisdom weighed, sees prudence as the best 
alloy of life, and the particular providence 
that must bless us. For as a man is happy 
in having a friend, but happier if he does 
not want one, the elementary sentiment is 
preferml to the deemosynary; or «=iince 
in morals has precedence to the doubtful 
policy of facts; but while he insists on 
system, he does not exclude the sentiment 
of humanity and charity. 

His legitimate theory renders second 
causes subordinate to the honest compari- 
son, but does not attach such exclusive 
importance to the second causes, as to 
derogate from the first; but what is consis- 
tent with good policy, common sense, and 
common goodness, he would ascertain. 

He has no general taste for revenge, but 
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has a propensity to call things by their 
right names, and to determine by a fit data ; 
but he rejects the nudities of truth, and 
exhibits those only which are fair. He 
would hover in the atmosphere of truth, 
that even his mistakes may serve as a data 
of intelligence and inquiry. He feels that 
he exists, would elicit a comparative and 
well-balanced existence, and communicate 
the discovery to another. 

From the authority of comparison, he 
constructs his data of intelligence, and 
the test he applies to another,, he of course 
does not object to apply to himself. He 
compromises with no one for guilt; his vir- 
tue is not so poor as to covet power, nor 
so unprincipled as to pander to the passions 
of the rich ; is seldom actuated by malice, 
as the economy of his mind hardly permits 
him to have any, and he imputes motives 
only, as he judges from plain things, and 
loves a pure one, as he loves existence* 
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But as affectation is nonsense, he does not 
love the ostentation of charity, the pride of 
humility, or the stupidity of vanity. 

From the notoriety of facts, he hesitates 
whether to take the world as he finds it, 
and make the best of it, or to take it as it is 
not, to make it what it ought to be; but 
under any dispensation, he recognises man 
as man. He may be impotent to save, but 
he is omnipotent not to destroy; and his 
object is to elicit conviction, or mercy, or 
love. 

He would not fight for peace, nor hate to 
bring forth love ; but with the benediction 
of words, explain away the evil propensities, 
strengthen the general faith, cultivate the 
golden rule, and make the dignity of man 
respond to the dignity of the question. 

He combats both the sophism of facts, 
and the sophism of argument, and endea- 
vours to show, on occasion, what affinity a 
bad effect has with a bad cause, or that the 
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cause was without a name, or it had a 
misnomer. 

He does not sympathise with error, but 
his aversions to ignorance^ go no farther 
than to hate a man out of darkness, to love 
him into light, and he would himself become 
a teacher, that he may become a scholar. 

His claims to originality are to be 
ascribed to simplicity of thought rather than 
to singularity and aflfectation ; for all that 
he possesses — his existence, his capabilities, 
his hopes, his endearments, were exclusively 
derived from a single-hearted, a kind, and 
an affectionate mother. 

He considers liberty a sacred deposit in a 
man's own keeping, and that which he sur- 
renders is virtue, if he part with it as he 
would with his money ; in a word, he would 
tell what is the proper alloy of life, and 
what is man's best claim to privilege, and 
the proper limits to seK-love. 

In fine, he does all he can to loosen the 
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4 

bonds of fate, and would pursue the conca- 
tenation which insensibly connects the mor- 
tal with the immortal, that as man passes 
throuffh the atmosphere of hope, he may 
go on W weakneL .o strong^ and from 
strength to strength. 

He thinks the destiny of the world is left 
to chance, only as it is abandoned to idle- 
ness ; and if man is neither wise nor good, 
it is his own fault ; but while he recognises 
the justice and goodness of an overruling 
Providence in general, he sees in particu- 
lar, the finger of God in all things double. 

£• G. 
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NOTICE TO aUIT. 



CHAPTER I. 



When folks are banding together, feeble is he who hath 
no brother. — Scott. 

In the world there is found a general 
propensity to club for mischief, and only a 
particular one to club for virtue. The na- 
tural propensity to bring down to a level, 
and to feel pleasure in the misfortune of 
another, pervades even private friendship ; 
and it requires a mind made superior by 
rule, to be proof against the general defec- 
tion. 

It is a melancholy fact that the greater 
part of mankind is a family of misfortune ; 
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and if it be the result of dotage, still if the 
fact is greater than the argument, it re- 
mains, that to do good things is greater 
than to say good things ; for the fact that 
man wants a friend is not always an argu- 
ment that he does not deserve one ; and the 
•truth that he does not want an «nemy, is 
not a conclusion that he is without one. 

The morality of facts, together with the 
morality of principle, must prevail according 
to necessity, and when error produces misery 
from the want of the antecedent, or the un- 
truthfulness of the system, then friendship, 
by reason of the contrast, becomes a duty, 
as well as it becomes a blessing. 

There are probfems in morality, as there 
are in mathematics, which are no less diffi- 
cult of solution, being obnoxious to a false 
data, or involved in sophisms ; for it is not 
easy to reconcile a truth, at once subor- 
dinate to utility, and insubordinate to faith ; 
to prevent an evil which has an inveterate 
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existence, or to cure the patient who has no 
faith in the medicament. 

To inculcate a duty man owes to himself, 
and to anticipate experience, which is said 
to be the wisdom of fools, man's wretched- 
ness would be redeemed from the error of 
fatality; but first a man's faith must be 
respectable, for faith is as indispensable in 
general morality, as it is in religion, for 
it alone forms the element of knowledge and 
reformation. 

But to take the world as it is, and kindly 
minister to it, when advice is of necessity 
behindhand, in time, wUl make goodness 
better than wisdom, and the palpable fact of 
more use than the Utopian theory. 

Wisdom is always a slow defence, though 
a sure one, and perhaps life is too short to 
delay to do good to an individual. I, for 
one, should indeed be happy to antedate the 
humanities; to welcome and contribute to 
the satisfaction of a sublunary existence ; to 
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console misfortune, or to step in to remove 
the cause ; to invite the best dispensation, to 
make man rejoice that he is a man, to add 
a new pleasure, and to inspire him with 
a new attachment to life. 

Society is always so defective, that it will 
not do to despatch man according to system, 
and when a wrong thing is brought about 
in the absence of reason, man needs a friend, 
if not to assist his judgment, at least to save 
him from destruction. Man without a 
friend, is like the earth without a sun, and 
even those who hope in money, would find 
that life is not life without a friend for con- 
solation and sympathy. 

Everybody is insignificant, and lives 
dying, without a Mend; his virtue has no 
consolation, and his wisdom has not a 
witness. Because of necessity, friendship 
begs the question, and virtue consists in vo- 
lition ; thus there may be an unreasonable- 
ness in reason, and he who does good things 
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be better than he who says good things. 
Even virtue herself must not be too tena- 
cious, but she must do good as she goes along, 
and the less the recipient deserves, the more 
mortification is there in the charity. In 
general, a man's feelings must have a vibra- 
tion alternately from the head to the heart, 
and when he discovers folly in another, the 
heart must fly to the head, and when he sees 
misfortune, the head must fly to the heart. 

I know of no sight so shocking as old age 
and want, aggravated by a prostration of 
the feelings ; it never fails to make me me- 
lancholy. There are some men of such 
narrow souls, who presume to have a pre- 
scriptive right to insult misfortune, and 
thus it happens, wretchedness needs a 
friend. 

Friendship is in requisition after the 
world has done wrong. Although charity 
has not the approbation of reason, it is al- 
ways expedient to do good, and the fulness 
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of benevolence consists in addition to charity, 
to inculcate a principle which prevents a 
man &om being the object of it; for the best 
attribute of humanity is virtue and wisdom. 

When we talk of friendship, we are not 
inculcating a general principle; for friend- 
ship never comes which comes to all. 

The great criterion of friendship is respect; 
pity sinks into insignificance before it, and 
it requires that men should be superior to 
prejudices, and reverence man because he 
is man, and the minor virtues are sure 
to follow. There is no reason in hate, and 
he who lives in a state of malice, is indulg- 
ing a preposterous self-love. A man who 
hates his fellow, cannot love his God, because 
he cannot serve two masters ; prejudice 
spreads over the affections as a leprosy, and 
as evil begets evil, so good begets good. 

Prejudices are founded on a blind self- 
love, and we hate a patron if he neglect us, 
not considering that what he bestows falls 
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to the lot of another, as good, and perhaps 
better than ourselves. 

I have some faith in luck, though I can- 
not be persuaded that life should be a 
lottery; but that the great principle of it 
should be design, and design, intelligence; 
mischief cannot be produced without design, 
no more can friendship. 

If we are unkind to any one, whether 
wife, son, daughter, or even self, depend on 
it we don't love them. But to reason 
right, all truth should be general. If we 
love our enemies, there is no reason why 
our enemies should not love us. But there 
is a distinction in the generosity of love; a 
poor man cannot be generous in fact as a 
rich man, and the wealthy can also do more 
mischief than the needy. 

Money is a compendious morality, 
because it is universally acknowledged as 
an equivalent. It is the handmaid of reason 
and absurdity, and can triumph both in a 
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contrast and a comparison, and is a danger- 
ous innovator. It is the business of the 
world to lessen the respect for money, to 
increase that of the possessor of it. 

Virtue and humanity always require the 
suffrage of the world, or the tribunal of 
wealth alone is tyranny, oppression, and 
injustice. If we connive at oppression, we 
consent unto it ; as we are said to depart 
from virtue, while we delay to approach it. 

If prosperity make a tyrant (as it often 
does), an exception may be made for honest 
prosperity ; and when the world is oii the 
side of virtue, he who deserves a friend is 
apt to find one. 

From the axiom, that if there were no 
poor, there would be no rich, we may learn, 
if there were no oppressor, there would be 
no oppressed. It remains, then, that public 
opinion and private virtue should set bounds 
to the extreme of suffering and superfluity. 
I am justified in saying thus much, from 
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having often been a witness of unnecessary 
sufferings, of the haggard looks, the scanty 
crust of poverty, the flickering hope, the 
solitary sigh, the silent tear, the worm of 
want that never dies, the despairing and 
lingering hope, and the hopeless resignation. 
These feelings have been aggravated by 
heartless tyranny, which never fails to shed 
its withering influence over every rising 
satisfaction, and make wretchedness more 
wretched. 

There are more die of broken hearts than 
is generally believed, the world being to 
them a wilderness; no balm was found in 
Gilead, when perchance only a kind word 
would have been a cordiaL Even an un- 
kind word punishes the wretched twice. If 
we do not put our hand in our pocket, we 
might give a kind word ; for kind words are 
the panacea of prosperity, as well as the 
consolation of poverty. They should ever 
be as dear as humanity, and as cheap as 
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generosity ; and when we do not help, let 
us not hinder; or if we neglect to do a 
positive good, let us try to prevent an evil ; 
if we do not love, let us not hate, and when 
we cannot make, let us mend. 

Everything wants a law, a law of predesti- 
nation and a law of love; or man is aban- 
doned to the vicea of civilization, or the 
ferocity of savage life. That man's virtue 
is best ascertained who loves men better 
than either women or children, because the 
distinction has more the property of reason ; 
and when we love men, they make better 
husbands and better fathers. There must 
be intelligence in love, or it is neither more 
nor less than dotage. 

Man hates man rather from ignorance 
than inclination, as the propensity is rather 
animal than rational; for the mere animal 
has an innate taste for destruction. I have 
observed in a farmyard, that if one animal 
be diseased and feeble, the other animals 
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will fall upon it and destroy it ; and man is 
only an animal, without he has reason and 
virtue. It may be admitted for a political 
truth, that sometimes an ostensible enemy 
is as necessary as a friend. For the sake of 
order, virtue must be limited, and suspend 
her patronage ; but when virtue sleeps, her 
dreams are beatific and divine. She awakens 
again to a labour of love, and forgets her 
austerities. 

The morality of Jesus Christ teaches us, 
every man of trouble is my brother, every 
woman of sorrow is my sister. There is 
neither law nor gospel for pride or cruelty, 
and a man is an excommunicated outlaw 
who has not within him the milk of human 
kindness. The Scripture says, he who hates 
his brother is a murderer; and indeed 
unkindness kills the body. 

I know a man who is neither good nor 
bad, a kind of negative cKaracter, and who 
supported his existence by holding a small 
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farm under a landlord who was strong, only 
because another was weak; great, only 
because another was little, and of course 
was tyrannical. This poor man was vic- 
timized as a foil to the little man's greatness ; 
he had a notice to quit, and was wantonly 
turned out of house and home. He had no 
one to stand up for him, and although he 
paid his rent when due, and paid everybody, 
was a sober man, and a harmless man, still 
he had notice to quit. His situation was 
forlorn, he held almost his tenure of exist- 
ence, as his land, by the forbearance of his 
landlord; but he turned him out upon a 
world yet more unkind, and his ruin is 
inevitable. Luckily he had no little ones, 
but he had a good and pious wife, a woman 
endued with sensibility and Christian piety; 
she sees nothing but destruction before her, 
and sinks under the apprehension, and is 
now on the brint of the grave. The shield 
against want was foiled by the tyrant, and 
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poverty came like an armed man. An act 
of oppression is an afiront offered to the 
world, and an outrage against the behests of 
Heaven. It shall not be in thy power, says 
the Divine oracle, to sustain thy wretched 
existence but by the assistance of beings 
like thyself. "The foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air have nests, but the Son 
of man hath not where to lay his head." 

It may be objected, that the friendship of 
the world has no right to go beyond general 
civility; but this is a virtue extorted by 
universal consent, and is not benevolence ; 
nor does it often assume the virtue of 
friendly advice, but is often an insidious 
friend; and if no reason can be assigned 
that man should be poor and friendless, 
there remains the fact, that a great proportion 
of mankind are objects of sympathy. And, 
indeed, I have known many deserving and 
meritorious young men who, from lack of 
having a friend to assist them, have remained 
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in indigence and obscurity, and who would 
have done honour to society, if they could 
only have been assisted to mount the first 
round in the ladder of preferment* A 
fitness of things requires that merit exclu* 
sively nmst be the precursor of predestina- 
tion to good. 

There are many excellent friendly so- 
cieties in this kingdom do well, and be- 
nevolent charities, but they partake too 
much of the virtue of a largess to have the 
unqualified approbation of reason ; for they 
have a tendency to produce a sluggish 
indifference; a stagnation of the affec- 
tions, to which may be attributed the vis 
inertice. 

He is a good man who relieves want, but 
he is a better who prevents it ; and the 
charity of sentiment ultimately is better 
than the charity of money ; but as one is a 
principle, and the other a fact, in the pre- 
sent state of society, the end, perhaps, must 
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be taken for the means, and the fact claims 
precedence to argument. 

There were two men in a village, of op- 
posite characters ; one floundered on prin- 
ciple, the other on facts ; one had all the 
vices of sobriety, the other all the virtue 
of drunkenness ; one was a proud parson, the 
other a drunken farmer; one did a right 
thing a wrong way, the other did a good 
thing a bad way. The right thing was 
done from spite, and the good thing from 
vanity. 

It happened a situation became vacant, 
which required a little capital to take it, 
and a poor but industrious man wanted a 
friend to advance the sum required ; but, 
although it was not much, neither entreaties 
nor generosity could animate the parson to 
an act of speculative friendship in behali of 
the poor man, who would have remained in 
poverty and distress, if he had not found a 
generous friend in the drunken farmer, and 

c 
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who, almost without solicitation, advanced 
the money required, which placed the poor 
man in a situation so that he could live 
comfortably the remainder of his life. 

Although the sum was neither withheld 
from prudence, or bestowed from friend- 
ship, still, whatever the motive, the fact 
alone was a virtue ; or, in other words, the 
shadow of virtue was more substantial than 
the substance of vanity. 

The great eternal principle which invites 
our friendship, and challenges our indiffer- 
ence, makes him who neglects, and he who 
is neglected, both unhappy. The finger of 
God is seen in all things double, and we 
;may be sure the laws of Omniscience can- 
not be contravened with either impunity or 
innocence. 

Virtue is the shadow of glory, and the 
substance of reason. Man may indeed be 
proud he is a man, and bless his st&x^; but 
his virtue has not such a predestination. 
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and he must glory in that for its own sake. 
The privilege that we were bom men, will 
alone outweigh a whole life of misery ; but 
it does not follow we should pay the price. 
We may be men, and good men; for I am 
persuaded that by cultivating a virtuous 
sympathy, man may be made half as happy 
as the angel, and death alone will be the 
penalty we have to pay, to have our felicity 
doubled. 



c 2 
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CHAPTER n. 



ON VAKTTr AKD VICTIM. 



Data I. 

Nothing is good. 
Nothing is wise, 
Nothing is great, 
Without the honest comparison. 

It has been said, " all is vanity." The 
maxim is too general to touch the heart 
and conscience, and too vagae for a definite 
truth ; for, in a state of comparative ex* 
istence we can only arrive at comparative 
truth. Andwhenthe comparison is excluded, 
the conception has non-existence : as, if all 
are vain, none are vain; if all are good, 
none are good ; all pleasure is no pleasure. 
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By approximation, vanity is sometimes 
one of our best vices, and being often near 
a virtue, if facts were arguments, we might 
argue for it pro and con. If it was only 
a mere form, like other forms, it might be a 
truth of utility, and the simile would make 
it the butterfly that flutters around virtue. 

It were to be wished that our good acts 
were the results of conviction alone, and all 
our motives decent ; but they are sometimes 
produced by vanity ; at another, from pity, 
superstition, fashion, and sometimes, even, 
from spite. 

But it will be shown in the sequel, that 
when our motives are instigated by vanity 
they are not pure; and it only becomes 
irrational creatures to be vain, as the horse, 
the peacock, the butterfly, etc. 

Nature, too, in her virgin efforts, essays 
to imparadise terra finria by the beautiful 
flower, the spice, the perfume, and the fruit ; 
but the glory and the happiness of man is 
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to contemplate with a grateful mind, the 
bounties and the beauties of Heaven. 

A man that is grateful is not vain, and I 
cannot help looking with contempt on a 
vain man, when living; but when I look 
Upon his grave, it is softened into melan- 
choly and sorrow. And from the honest 
comparison, it will be seen, serioustiess is the 
best wisdom, and soberness the best life. 

We must not wholly despise a thing which 
is common, not even vice; but show there 
is more beauty in virtue than vanity, for 
there is something of envy in hatred. But 
we may cultivate a salutary shame, and as 
the element of intelligence is the contrast^ 
and that of truth cannot dispense with the 
comparison ; vanity must be identified ac- 
cording to its harmlessness ; and vanity 
and her victim shall be my argument. 

Our ancient nobility were more justified 
than our present, by being vain, as the 
contrasts were stronger; and our present, 
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More than their descendants ; and it is still 
to be hoped, as a motive of policy or 
humanity, it will become wholly exploded. 
As it never was welcome, it never was 
wanted. 

We cannot argue for it upon principle, 
and the best thing it is capable of giving, is 
a fat sorrow. It is unwittingly kind, and 
its best morality consists in doing a right 
thing a wrong way. It is the same in 
morals, as hypocrisy in religion; and it re- 
quires as much trouble to be consistent by 
vanity, as to be a consistent liar. 

Vanity is only the element of externals, 
is excluded from the intellectual world, 
and is only a bastard virtue. It is insub- 
ordinate to the honest comparison, and 
unhappy because it is not a virtue. It 
will punish another, because it is punished 
by itself. 

Faith in vanity, makes vanity; and he 
who believes in God, can hardly believe in 
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vanity; its life is a lie. It destroys our 
best duty, gratitude; it destroys also our 
best privilege, existence. Pride shortens 
man's days, and makes his heart beat too 
fast. It will not descend to a self-denial, 
at once the zest and health of existence. It 
has not so many privileges as humiUty, and 
under its dispensation, no one can be wise, 
good, or happy ; man cannot be blest by it, 
because men are not ; and that pride which 
excludes humility, only produces a state of 
neutral existence, or a local truth. It is 
powerful, only because another is weak ; it 
is free, only because another is a slave; 
charitable only, because another is a beggar, 
and rich, because another is poor. It takes 
more than it gives, or the recipient of its 
favours receives more than he deserves ; for 
it demands a love which is idolatrous, and a 
duty that is degrading, and to be success- 
ful under its auspices, a man must throw 
away self-respect, and become a dirty fel- 
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low. It cannot endure an honest compari- 
son, which carries a mortification, inconsis- 
tent with privileges that are common, and 

■ 

pleasures which are stolen. 

It is the policy of pride, that men should 
lie at mercy, and while it invites degrada- 
tion and poverty to sustain its unhallowed 
presumption, it is a wilful error, which 
stands confessed without the folly or the 
misfortune of another. 

In opposition to vanity, we are told to get 
wisdom, and to get understanding, and to 
forget it not. It is the proper business 
of our life to subdue vanity, and check the 
unlawfulness of ignorance, that the desires 
of man may be reduced to the honest degree 
of comparison, and the mind brought into a 
fit state to receive the impressions of a hap- 
pier destination. If a man would but look 
into his own heart, and compare his existence 
with his obligations, he would find small 
cause to vaunt himself. It is a duty incum- 

c 3 
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bent on a rational being to ascertain the 
smallest amount of vice that must exist, 
and the greatest amount of virtue, and the 
result would prove, that humility or ' 
unassuming pride is indispensable to 
redeem the evils that are hardly separable 
from a state of comparative existence. 

The entreaty of Omnipotence proclaims 
man his own original, and it remains for him 
to redeem what was, and to antedate what 
should be. The imagination can always 
picture something great, to make little 
things appear contemptible, if they are not 
good ; such as vanity and ambition. 

It is necessary to lay aside superciliouij 
pride, as it impedes and interrupts the 
course of honest and virtuous life. A man 
may boast, and say, " My vanity supports a 
dozen families, and your meekness will not 
sustain one." But vanity invited the evil it 
pretends to provide for, and by meekness 
would have prevented a spurious state of 
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things. Vanity, like Rome, falls by a self- 
destroying hand. I passed by his house, 
and lo ! he was gone ; the place of a stranger 
henceforth it must be. Vanity destroys 
both its votaries and its victims, and pro- 
duces a pleasure without fruition, and a 
punishment past repentance. 

Our tranquillity and our every-day com- 
forts are destroyed in proportion as we 
deviate from sobriety of principle, or as we 
attempt to outvie each other. 

I knew a man who was generally thought 
a close-fisted miser, but upon a closer sur- 
vey it might be discovered, he only loved 
money for the sake of vanity, for he had the 
opportunity of getting very rich ; but the 
result was, he could not give his poor 
children a groat, which shows vanity invites 
another vice, and can co-exist with avarice. 
When vanity gets into the heart and con- 
science, it displaces common sense and com- 
mon goodness ; for there is no virtue in a 
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vain man. But to a superficial observer, a 
man may appear a good man, and a wise 
man, for all men are so sometimes ; but the 
particular character, and the general one, 
are two things widely different. A vain man 
is good sometimes, a meek one always. 
Vanity is a centre without a system, a deity 
without ubiquity; it makes happiness a 
guerdon, and liberty a largess; it gives 
notice to quit, but it does not provide 
another habitation. 

Vanity is insubordinate to political truth. 
At the present moment exists a contention, 
whether the loaf should be cheap, or dear ; 
it involves an inquiry of two principles, viz. 
whether it be best to have bread cheap, or 
money cheap; the rest is "leather and 
prunella." But sometimes things are expe- 
dient, though not ostensibly true. The 
honest comparison makes that true only 
which is honest : and as it applies to self^ 
existences, the result can only be, that all 
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things must of necessity have their distin- 
guishing limits, or policy ceases to be policy, 
virtue, virtue, and vanity, vanity. 

Because of reason, ''Pride was never made 
for man." It is antagonistic to his felici- 
ties. I knew a gentleman of the name of Jack, 
who retired to a farm in a country village, 
with a view to enjoy the serenity, and aspi- 
rations of the heart. He was no cockade 
man, no bigot, fanatic, stoic, or dotard ; but 
the mania of vanity had possessed him. He 
was a class man, above a common farmer 
in his own opinion, and beneath a parson's 
in theirs. Consequently, he became a 
neglected man, and not a happy one, the 
unpitied victim of vanity. 

A man is a fool for himself who does not 
lay hold of such pleasures as are nearest, 
pocket his dignity, despise neither wisdom 
nor ignorance, and think man is man. Jack 
the gentleman could only be happy, and 
the way to be so, was to have been content 
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with his locality and his lot. But some 
people strut about as if the earth was not 
good enough to tread upon, when our best 
hopes flow from an humble spirit. 

There is a depravity in vanity, and the 
vain man despises the hand that feeds him, 
and the hand which spins his garment. 
Moreover, the extreme of vanity is slavery ; 
for it is a maxim of the schools, that ex- 
tremes meet. And whoever subsists by pan- 
dering to pride, lives without self-respect, 
and dies without pity. It is an uncertain 
tenure to rely on the frivolity of the vain, 
and the prosperity which is patronised by 
it, is like ill-got money, and will not wear 
well. 

The love which is bought, is always sold 
for more than it is worth, and even the 
table of the vain is made a snare. There 
is vice enough in it to bring down to a level, 
but not virtue enough in it to raise to a 
level. It punishes vice too soon, and 
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rewards virtue too late, it finds satisfaction 
in a contrast, when the best pleasure is only 
to be derived from the honest comparison. 

Vanity is a judge without the jury, a 
deity without ubiquity : it withers the hope 
that should flourish in life, and blossom in 
the grave; it converts the master into a 
tyrant, the mistress into a blue-stocking, 
and deceives under the mask of a virtue. It 
is chaste from spite, pious from despair; it 
gives without charity, takes without grati- 
tude, punishes without mercy, and rewards 
without delicacy. It transforms the patrons 
of love (the parsons) into the votaries of 
ambition, and the humble manse into the 
viceroy's palace. In short, man lives in a 
state of revenge, when he lives in a state of 
pride ; and when man no longer thinks man 
is man, vice fills the void, he thinks they 
are cattle ! 

The following chapter is a continuation 
of the subject, and by way of illustration, 
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is presented in a kind of dramatical form. 
The leading feature in the drama is a par- 
son: but the facts are in some degree 
assumed, and are only meant to confirm 
the foregoing strictures upon vanity, or to 
show pride is inconsistent with virtue and 
humanity. 

The authority of reason, and, above all, 
that of the gospel, alone direct and influ- 
ence the disposition of the writer, and as 
both concur to reprobate pride, and which 
in particular is the general tendency of the 
latter, under such a dispensation the writer 
essays to reduce the disposition of any man 
who is self-willed, or assumes a lordly dis- 
position, to exercise a degrading influence 
over the minds of others. 

As no class of men can do so much harm, 
or so much good, as a parson, the writer 
adopts the current or the floating principle 
which is ready at hand — ^viz., to give praise 
to the good, and dispraise to the bad ; for in 
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the lower regions of society nothing pro- 
duces so much good as to insist on the 
character of a domestic, and for the same 
reason, we insist on character in the 
principal. 

The writer is neither calumniator nor 
scoffer, but may be too apt to take man at 
what he is not, and the excuse of his error 
is, that he errs on the safe side. He seeks 
to award to man his moiety of Kberty, 
felicity, and life; he makes no invidious 
comparisons, but considers the perfect law 
of comparison the perfect law of liberty, 
and which was predestined by the Creator 
to make man a little lower than the angels, 
and to be adopted as a law of life, that 
man should not faU from the dignity of a 
rational and virtuous being, and that his 
vices should not only be cognizant to the 
world, but that they may be left without 
excuse. 
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CHAPTER III. 



PARSON BUFFALO, etc. 



He who has but impudence, 

To all things has a fair pretence. — 

Butler. 

He who would do better than good, often brings about 
what is worse than bad. — Scott. 



It is a disease of the mind to be too 
zealous, and he is not properly established 
in virtue or wisdom, who aims at more than 
happiness and wisdom, and his folly comes 
from nature, or it was thrust upon him 
from externals. 

1 . He who is out of his place, because he 
is not in it, is a truism ; but 

2. He who is placed wrong because he is 
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in place, ought to be out of place, is the 
syllogism. 

It is assumed as a truth and a fact, that 
the principal evils which afflict civilized 
society, arise from an unfitness of person, 
of time, or of place. 

The evils which spring from self-love, or 
from ignorance, have a redeeming principle 
only when they are not physically wrong ; 
for the man who injures only one individual 
palpably and physically, in a general ratio 
injures one-half of the world. There may 
be vanity and virtue, but there must not be 
vanity and victim. A man may show his 
faith by his works^ but he cannot show his 
faith without his works. 

Doubtless all men are good sometimes, but 
to come to a right estimate, we must take no 
man at a catch, but review the whole course 
of his life; and it will be found, as before re- 
marked, that the particular character and the 
general one, are two things widely different 
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The character assumed to illustrate the 
foregoing chapter on vanity, and to show 
the proper limits of self-love, must be under- 
stood rather as a principle than a fact, and 
would not be drawn if it resembled only one 
original ; and should any one imagine him- 
self pointed at, he makes an unlucky dis- 
covery, and instead of the writer, it is his 
own consciousness which betrays him. 

But although we presume to censure the 
individual, the duty of man in general is to 
speak well of the priest; for it is mainly 
owing to them, that man is to man a man, 
and not a wolf. 

They claim our respect from being 
doomed to a life of continence, and our 
indulgence, because greater virtues in 
them appear lesser, and lesser vices (because 
of the comparison) appear the greater. 

He who does the best his circumstances 
will allow, does well, but he who for the 
sake of alloy seeks a victim, does ill. A man 
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hardly does wrong who injures no one ; for 
virtue consists more in negative, than in 
positive principles. 

If we make an honest appeal to the con- 
science, it for the most part sets us right ; 
for as far as conscience goes, it never fails 
to bleed for guilt; but as the conscience 
is sometimes perverted, and the habits de- 
bauched by allowing too great a licence to 
animal propensities, extraneous aid must be 
sought, and as it is not felony to take from 
any man what does not properly belong to 
him, we would rob the covetous of his 
avarice, the tyrant of his cruelty, and the 
parson of his pride; and for restitution, 
seek to offer more than an equivalent— viz., 
an humble heart. 

As parsons can only derive their excel- 
enoJL indeed all other men -from a 
proper humility ; this essay is opposed to 
the few who remain under the pernicious 
influence of a hateful and inconsistent 
pride. 
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Exactly in proportion as a country village 
is troubled with a bad parson, so is it bles- 
sed with a good one ; and it is indispensable 
that a man must first have good common 
sense, to become a useful and good man ; 
otherwise he leaves the familiar virtues 
behind, and flounders on from ill to ill. 

It is not objected that to a mechanical 
extent they identify what the schools can 
teach; but they are too often miserably 
deficient in what they cannot communicate 
— viz., mother wit. 

It should be in the disposition, and in 
the ability of the parish priest, to make 
man content and happy, to loosen the bonds 
of fate, to soften the sentiment of mortality, 
and confirm his hopes of immortality. Man 
needs ghostly aid to accompany him in his 
forlorn state of nature, to brighten the pros- 
pect before him, and to make both life and 
death welcome. This is not easy, and can 
only be hoped for from the man who has 
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received his light from nature, and his 
illumination from learning. 

He must reprehend with the charity 
which encourages, the love which draws, 
the heart which sympathises, the intelligence 
which convinces, and the infallibility which 
can only err on the right side. 

Divinity is the most sublime study, and a 
parson's duty difficult in some points; but 
in general he only wants a proper humility, 
and a proper pride. It is in everybody's 
power to be a good man, except a parson, 
for he wants a good head, as well as a good 
heart ; and it is a melancholy fact that too 
many are preferred to that holy and im- 
portant office only by the virtue of money. 
If I would describe the character in one word, 
I would say in this case, and, indeed, in every 
other, particularly in a clergyman, he .must 
be amiable. It is a quality derived only from 
nature, and can be improved by education, 
and neither a bishop nor a priest can be 
blameless without it. 
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In general, men's errors are reduced by 
fear or shame, and perhaps it is better to 
tell them what they are, than what they are 
not ; at least it is by the repercussions of 
reproof that the moral world is kept in its 
orbit. 

In general, a man's temporal and eternal 
salvation, from the nature of policy, depends 
on parsons. A celebrated philosopher has 
remarked, " Man is good, but men bad ; " 
but as it relates to parsons the rule is in- 
verted, for they are, and deserve to be, 
esteemed the best men in society ; and from 
a fatality in things, when they are not 
superlatively good, they must be com- 
paratively so. 

In my research after truth I prefer making 
my hero a bad rather than a good man, 
and the censurable character which is as- 
sumed to form a prominent feature in my 
graphic sketch, is made to appear faulty in 
a radical point of view, where is discovered 
a kind of predestination to evil ; and, se- 
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condly, from his evcry-day blunders, be- 
cause a wilful disposition is not fit to be 
trusted with a comparison. 

Ignorance is the scourge of social felicity, 
and a fool knows not how to be good. 

It was in the year 1796, when people in 
general were not altogether so nice as they 
are now, and when almost anything would 
do for a parson, that Parson Buffalo, when 
about eighteen, made a retreat from college 
during the vacation, to visit his father anc 
mother. 

The old lady, his mother, formed a con- 
trast with the old gentleman, his father; 
she was so affectionate that she was often 
the victim of her own feelings, and, upon 
the whole, she was a very good woman. 

The old gentleman was an original* 
strange, and curious; was about fifty-six 
years of age ; his person was of dwarfish and 
rather inauspicious appearance, being short 
and thick-set. He was remarkable for a 

D 
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head beyond the ordinary dimensions, with 
small eyes, and a tongue somewhat too large 
for perfect articulation, and being himself 
diffident that he should not escape being 
confounded with the mere plebeian vulgar, 
he wore a three-cocked hat. 

This prototype of the son is rather diffi- 
cult to describe, and to avoid the errors of 
malice or ignorance ; for there was a vein 
of shrewdness and cunning in his composi- 
tion, which made him sometimes appear a 
kind of wise fool, and his ambiguous mo- 
rality was a sort of puzzle. He seemed 
one of those characters so aptly described 
by Locke, who thinks a little, presumes a 
great deal, and jumps to the conclusion. 
From my own system I conclude that, as he 
was wilful, and would not cultivate or 
admit into his heart the honest comparison, 
his morality was not the duplicate of 
truth. 

He was a kind of Machiavel in morals, 
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and as an inverted conscience will not do 
for the law of felicity, it was forbidden him 
to enjoy conscious pleasure, or to com- 
municate the faculty to his son. He wanted 
to appear the gentleman without possessing 
the proper qualifications of one, and was a 
kind of mental slave to existence, as all 
foolish gentlemen are; and it was often 
rendered almost insupportable by an ex- 
treme dread of death and annihilation. 

His vivacity was animated by cunning, 
and as his general knowledge laid at the 
mercy of his memory, it was a task for him 
to talk consecutively, which made his con- 
versation sententious, and conclusive upon 
the data of a proverb. The evidence of 
a self-love was to him indeed a mystery. 
The love he^had for the world, had a price ; 
and the love he had for his family, is sup- 
posed to be derived from vanity ;, for vanity 
was the reward ! 

It happened, this sapient pair were walk- 

D 2 
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ing down the village together one summer 
evening in the month of June, when the book 
jof nature should teach and inspire us with 
gratitude and humility, that we may be 
raised by principle, or humbled by pre- 
sumption* But such a lesson the old man 
could not, or would not read ; he was only 
alive to cunning, and intent on schemes of 
ambition jand power, inasmuch as he admo* 
nished the son, by pointing out his future 
career in life, in order to fortify him against 
the attacks or encroachments of the world, 
and such terrible apprehensions as are pe- 
culiar to the timidity of self-love, or a nar- 
rowness of mind. 

The minute particulars of the evening 
, homily cannot be given verbatim^ and 
with one or two exceptions, can only be de- 
duced from inferences and comparisons, as 
we may judge of a tree by its fruit. But 
it commenced in these words—'* Son, you 
are now about entering upon the stage of 
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life, and will find it to be a state of warfare, 
and you must fight your way through it." 
And many other maxims and proverbs, 
such as are dictated by self-love ^ so that 
the son, instead of viewing the world as not 
altogether a place of absolute reward, it 
only occurred to him as a bugbear, — and he 
was persuaded, that the world was in a 
league against him, and the enemy conti- 
nually before him, and was even ready to 
commence hostilities, before war was actu- 
ally declared against him. 

As the construction of his mind could not 
anticipate experience, or comprehend the 
figure, he took the old gentleman for an ora- 
cle, whose sage discourse was to be literally 
and implicitly followed ; and as he could not 
carry two ideas at once, it was only that 
part of the fore-named lecture — viz. " You 
must fight your way through the world,'' that 
his skull retained. 

The old man had hardly finished his admo* 
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nitions, when a luckless wight was seen 
advancing towards them, and the son in- 
stantly conceived him to be the proper 
object to reduce his father's speculations to 
practice, and no sooner did he come up, than 
he dealt him a mighty blow, which brought 
the poor fellow to the earth. 

Thus commenced the. hopeful career of 
the future Parson Buffalo, and from such a 
strange and remarkable advent, it could not 
be reasonably hoped his future courses 
should be otherwise than absurd, ridiculouSy 
and pregnant with blunders. And indeed, 
the future man could not acquire the tact of 
the gentleman, nor the policy of the scholar, 
but had less difficulty in discovering know- 
ledge, than in concealing ignorance ; as the 
former can be mechanical, but the latter 
must be innate. And with all his acquired 
cunning, he was in reality a " fool at forty." 

He forgot or he did not know, that if a 
man be registered a blockhead in the book 
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of fate, his virtues are not under such a 
fatality ; for if we mistake not, we shall find 
man is predestined to do good, as the duty 
is simply this : he can only do good or evil 
by doing it to his fellow-creature, and it is 
plain that when a man neglects to do good, 
it is a fault, and not a fatality. 

Parson Buffalo courted a passion, and at 
last found a novelty and a passion in his 
faith} for after having passed through many 
transformations, and his youthful pleasures 
grew stale, he got into fool's paradise, and 
was content by thinking himself a good 
Christian, without being a good man ; or as 
it is better expressed in Hannah More's 
words, " He flew to fanaticism, to shelter 
himself from the ignominy.of ignorance." 
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< CHAPTER IV. 

THE RADICAL SKETCH, 
T E K E L. 

Befobe any man can proceed to judg- 
ment, and decide, he ought carefully to 
inquire whether a man's failings be his 
infirmity, his misfortune, or his fiiult, and 
it is presumed vanity is a fault, and the evils 
which result from it are faults too ; but 
whether some men are bom to hate, or 
whether what appears white to one man, 
appears black to another, be possible, are 
truths beyond human discernment, and if 
true, are truths of uniformity, whereas 
the comparison only enables us to judge and 
see, as man seeth. And what is true in 
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particular, is not always true in general ; 
some parts of a man's character may be me- 
chanically good, but not good in the main j 
and the man who stumbles at the threshold 
of knowledge, is but too apt to blunder in hia 
walk through life; and the misfortune is, 
that what a man wants in sense and recti- 
tude, is supplied by vanity and tyranny. 

The dignity of man consists in his 
honesty. in thinking, and his honesty in 
acting — the only source from whence felicity 
is derived, and man's best state ascertained. 
If a man adopts just principles, his morality 
is legitimate, and comes as a thing of course ; 
it is principle alone which is predestina- 
tion. 

The character contemplated was wilful 
because it was radically wrong. It could 
not rise because it was not humble, and 
could not descend because it was puffed 
up by vanity. He took his comparison 
downwards and inverted his morality ; was 
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unhappy and knew not why ; for heaven's 
just balance would not permit him to feel 
much pleasure or much pain* 

It requires a good deal of virtue to follow 
up a comparison which is honest, and about 
as much wisdom to think ourselves at best 
but half intelligent and wise. 

When pride fills the void of sense, there 
is no honest comparison, and vanity or 
Parson Buffalo stands confessed, and it would 
be doing the world good service could the 
character be drawn to the Ufe, its form and 
pressure ; for like a spurious coin it beggars 
the moral world, and by being detected, 
would not be received for sterling worth. 

As long as we compromise for guilt and 
falsehood, life wiU appear a maze without a 
plan, and the reason why a man does not 
appear good and happy is only because he 
knows not how, or is not fair in his deduc- 
tions, or consistent in his systems ; and he 
makes his mistakes by taking more than he 
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gives, or by making the continent greater 
than the content. 

Parson Buffalo had not patience for the 
comparison, and moved too swiftly as a thing 
out of its place, he went beyond . the truth 
or stopped short, the medium between life 
and death was not ascertained, so that he 
had not a proper respect for the feelings of 
the poor. 

He sought his novelties without finding 
anything new, pursued a virtue which was 
not its own reward ; and the water he drew 
from the well of knowledge, would not re- 
fresh him; his redeeming virtues were 
strained, and his real ones were not legitimate, 
and the felicity he awarded to his fellow- 
man, had neither advent, festival, nor holi- 
day. 

To make odds even, we punish another, 
because we only possess a bastard virtue, 
which punishes ourselves ; and the character 
in question not having virtue for mortifica- 
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tion, concluded the world must be made for 
him alone, and he grew crank and savage 
from not knowing how much to enjoy, or 
how much to suffer. He seemed not to 
know how far another's privilege should go, 
and set no bounds for his own, and his 
only redeeming points were, a bull-headed 
honesty, and a bull-headed faith. 

Nature made a mistake when she made 
him a man, or man made a mistake when 
he made him a parson. For the original 
cause of his blunders was, nature had done 
too little for him, education not enough, and 
fortune too much ; and if he had been in his 
proper place, he would have been consigned 
to the irresponsibilities of an obscure station 
in society, as the size of his understanding 
would only permit him to be wise when he 
was humble, and only to be good when he 
was not tempted. 

There is a wretched fatality in ignorance, 
for a fool must hate somebody, and when 
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our occupation is not a life of simplicity, 
but a state of responsibility, from the dan- 
ger of ignorance, virtue requires it must be 
a life of wisdom. 

He who gets by heart, has no heart ; and 
he who only shines from a borrowed light, 
it were better sometimes, that he did not 
shine at all. Thus, it cannot be afforded to 
recognise Parson Buffalo as an original, but 
he fluttered and hovered long enough in the 
atmosphere of science, to get his philosophy 
by heart ; and the omnipotence of one beau- 
tiful book of love served to reduce his bar- 
barism, and made him to appear a better 
man than nature alone designed him to be ; 
but he fluctuated between vanity and ava- 
rice, and floundered between vanity and be- 
nevolence ; his aversions came too soon, and 
his sympathies too late. You could npt 
talk to him, but he would make you melan- 
choly, and his deeds were as mortifying as 
his words. For the aged, or the conva- 
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lescent, or the dying, lie had no consolation ; 
his own feelings were too rugged to smoothe 
the passage to death, and too unweeded 
to afford to strew flowers in the path of life ; 
for the poor man must be reduced to extre- 
mity, and even to expire, before it occurred 
to him that he ailed anything. 

Thus, the world opened on his intellects, 
a prospect without relief, a race without a 
goal : beauty and her fair proportions exhi- 
bited only the skeleton, and deformity was 
only seen in poverty. He was sometimes 
kind, but never effectually kind ; and as he 
had not the comparison in himself, he^had to 
lower every character and everything to raise 
his own. As he had noi the gift to raise the 
question, he was under the necessity of 
begging it, and he could only prevent 
drunkenness, litigation, disease, &c., by 
making liquor, law, and physic, dear. He 
conceived a sermon on adultery would cure 
men of incest, and two sermons on a Sunday 
would make men twice as good. 
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As far as folly was compatible with virtue, 
he was virtuous. He was only unhappy in 
being a parson, for he was guilty of infir- 
mities he could not always help, and had 
virtues he was not conscious of; and from 
the instinct derived only from habit, he did 
not always discover a fitness of things, and 
never failed to do a thing wrong which 
should be done with generosity and deli- 
cacy. 

There was a puerility in his nature 
which excluded the attributes of the man, 
and made him tired of virtue; for he was 
more apt to insult the claims of humanity, 
\ than to dry up the stream of sorrow, and 

I it was not within the pale of his benevo- 

lence to feel that there are sorrows which 
know neither hunger nor thirst. 

From Heaven's best law to man, he was 
as incapable of feeling pleasure, as of com- 
municating it; he had only one life, one 
law, one heart, and one pleasure. The 
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point of starvation was his harmonic point, 
and only the point of death would point a 
moral. And when he considered those 
around him objects of his forgiveness, the 
fact was, if pardon point the moral, every 
one had to forgive him; and in the absence 
of the honest comparison, which virtue 
always insists upon, he could only make his 
little worid consist of Massa and Sancho, 
money the only good, submission the only 
duty; like as if a parish was a kingdom, 
and the poor a sort of cattle grazing on 
the demesne. 

That general charity inculcated in our 
Bible came not within the range of his in- 
tellect; he even stumbled at the threshold of 
particular benevolence, and it was all one 
to him whether he fed the poor with a 
pitchfork, ora silver spoon. Thus his charity 
was without a moral, and his virtue left 
without praise. 

The foolish good, and the vulgar rich, 
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are dangerous folks; for even the wisest 
and best are of no use without humility, 
and if it be a difficult task to them, what 
chance is there that a fool should be so? 
It was the rock Parson Buffalo split upon. 
The best that could be said of him, he was 
good by fits, and was convulsed by a 
sudden impulse, when his virtue had out- 
stripped his vanity, or when they were at 
projection, and both went together. 

That portion of virtue which pervades 
civilized society, thrust upon him a kind of 
mutilated principle of honour, and he 
would give without reserve what was not 
his own to bestow; but it was all one to 
hina, whether he did a right thing a wrong 
way, or a wrong thing a right way. 

Vice and ignorance have their attributes, 
but always under a gross dispensation, for 
they invite invidious comparisons; and he 
who will not cultivate in his heart the 
honest comparison, lives without the proper 
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law of life, as he has to seek the alloy to 
feel the zest, and lives of necessity in a 
state of malice ; for he seeks what no one 
has taken from him, and filches from 
another his vanity. 

Neither virtue, wisdom, nor happiness is 
a gift, but the result of a comparison, and 
without it they would be but a nonentity. 
He who has his comparisons to seek, of 
course has not found them, and is discon- 
tented with existence, because he cannot 
find what he has not lost; he thinks all the 
world is against him, and he is against all 
the world. 

Spontaneous acts, or acts of volition, 
must be intrinsically good. There must 
be a reservation, both in favour of virtue 
and vice, that the one may be encouraged 
to hope, and the other not abandoned to 
despair. It is wise to establish virtue, and 
good to supplant vice, which is effected by 
well-timed advice. 
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Words are greater than things, and we 
bestow our charity on those only who were 
lost for the want of good advice. Words 
will produce the mortification of virtue, 
and the prosperity of contentment ; but it re- 
quires that a man must know what to say, 
and how to say. Intrinsic knowledge is 
foui^d in nature, and the comparison is 
found in the schools. 

Parson Buffalo was only wise and good 
when he had a fool and knave by the side 
of him ; but alone was incapable of becom- 
ing the truthful representative of persons 
or of things. Nature's accidence was to 
him an unknown tongue, the paradise of 
virtue an unknown country ; his tongue 
had not melody, nor his heart harmony. He 
read with a harsh untuneful voice, and his 
inverted cadence made him a fool at the 
beginning and end of the sentence, and his 
emphasis and manner were rendered profane, 
by transforming the second person into the 
third. 
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Ignorance is a general error, and should 
never be allowed to find its way into the 
pulpit; for under the dispensation of a Par- 
son Buffalo, the world mourns by being 
abandoned to despair. 

If the means to make a man a good Chris- 
tian be ineffectual, he is too apt to become 
a hypocrite, of all sin the worst ; and it is 
presumed the character described had not 
the talent to distinguish between affection 
and affectation, and men of talent could not 
recognise the Deity he ascertained, as he 
could not identify an Infinite Being, or 
assimilate his attributes by dignity and 
common sense ; so that his own faith was 
left without a witness, and only resembled 
the exploded belief in wizards and witches. 

There is nothing so interesting, so valua- 
ble, and so important to civilized society, 
than that a man's particular and general 
faith should be respectable and honest. It 
is faith which makes a man sane or insane. 
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kind or cruel. When I have conversed 
with the class identified by the title-page of 
this chapter, I have imagined that I had 
been reading Don Quixote, before I could 
read the riddle, and discover that intem- 
perate faith does not properly apply to God 
or man, but is one of the stupidest of all 
the passions of men. 

Parson Buffalo believed that, if a poor 
man was accustomed to bread and water, 
bread and water were a luxury, and that it 
was impossible for a man to be a fool who 
had a thousand a-year. 

When his prayer was done, his duty was 
done, and he resumed his vanity ; if indeed 
such a man's prayer be not vain and pre- 
sumptuous; but we must forbear to judge, • 
and if facts be arguments, his vanity was 
sometimes contemptible, and sometimes 
ridiculous. 

His charity or alms would at one time 
consist perhaps, in a roasted ftpple, at ano- 
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ther, in a herring's head and a potatoe; 
would go his benevolent round, pay his 
patient a visit, bluster and talk fast, aflFect 
to look amiable, swim his hands parallel 
with the horizon, set his eyes like the halo, 
and exclaim with peculiar emphasis, " See 
what I do for you ! see what I do for you !" 
Then he would snuff up the air like a pig 
when he sees the wind, adjust his unmen- 
tionables with a twirl of the knee^ and with 
infinite satisfaction make his exit, and 
thought he had done and said the finest 
things in the world. 

It was his mistake to claim for vanity 
and affectation, what only belongs to piety 
and virtue : his intellect would retrograde 
from intelligence, and his results were the 
judge without the jury. He laboured in 
vain, because his efforts had not an ascer- 
tained cause, so that the means would not 
justify the ends. He destroyed his respect 
by approximation, or it was lost in distance. 
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His hope was young, his charity was short, 
and but few of his words and deeds were 
confirmed by the approbation of right 
reason. He deserted the companionship of 
virtue, and was abandoned to the eccen- 
tricity of error, which would not permit 
him to be either so wise as a man, or so 
happy as a horse. In short. Parson 
Buffalo, whether considered as an indivi- 
dual, or as a class, was spoilt by vanity. 
The humility of gratitude did not touch the 
heart, for he kept neither an old dog, an old 
horse, nor an old servant. His own life was 
a maze without a plan, and it requires a 
new philosophy, and a new faith to reconcile 
such a man to life or to death. But all the 
felicity that a delusive theory could award 
was his, and what he could not derive from 
conviction, was supplied by superstition, 
and like a condemned criminal, made him 
devoted to death. 

His life was a painful effort, and it was 
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his infelicity, by being appointed to a life of 
responsibility, and by being tasked too 
highly : he could find no balm in Gilead, no 
salvation in Zion. 

The principle that points the character of 
the Christian and the gentleman, seemed 
foreign to his capacity, he had virtue with* 
out love, wisdom without policy, feeling 
without an object, and existence without 
consciousness ; and by having only the pre- 
sumption of ignorance, he had not the ex- 
cuse of ignorance. By an abortive eflFort to 
preserve his dignity, he lost his honesty, 
and by an indelicate attempt to sweeten 
misfortune, he left the sting for poverty. 

Thus with a view only to the general end 
of morality, and without aqy particular 
allusion, is a character assumed to bring 
cause and effect together, that the class 
identified in the title-page, if one exist to 
the letter, should either doff his vanity, 
jnak^ his triumph 3 on the principles of 
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humility and common sense, or be con- 
demned without benefit of clergy. The 
character drawn might possibly make a 
very good plebeian, but certainly a very 
bad parson. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE HUMBLE FRIEND. 



Motto. 
Cares like a wild deluge come — Watts. 

Moral. 

Choose not alone a proper mate, 
But proper time to marry. — Cowper. 

The labourer or industrious man is the 
honey-bee of society, and must have a po- 
litical existence, even as reason itself, which 
is subordinate to political law. 

In him necessity and utility co-exist, and 
he must be invited by a law that bids him 
welcome, or he is an intruder in the mansion 
of felicity. 
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I have read that the greatest amount of 
good, by far, is produced from misery, but 
am of opinion myself, tljat the most rational 
and the be.^t state of society is better derived 
from comparisons than from contrasts ; as 
extremes are too far off to adapt themselves 
to time or place, and there is no real ne- 
cessity for such conventional truth, more 
particularly in a country which boasts of 
its freedom. 

A poor man's comfort is often forfeited 
and lost from the want of proper advice, 
and it shall be our province, not only to 
persuade, but to convince, and endeavour to 
lay the axe on the root of the tree. 

The world hates prosperity, and often 
effects its general object by preventing a 
man from getting rich, and it may be so far 
right — for the world is not always wrong ; 
but if it prove an impediment to a man's 
getting rich, it remains with the individual 
to prevent himself from being the absolute 

E 2 
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victim of poverty, and he must endeavour 
to prevent an evil the medicament of the 
world will not cure. 

It will be shown in the sequel, that the 
domestic economy becomes deranged, just 
in proportion as the virtue of prudence is 
neglected. I ask only for this single virtue, 
which, if understood, and received in good 
faith, there would exist no cause for Union 
houses, disunion cottages, no forcible be- 
reavements, no suffering of cold and hunger; 
but the hearthstone would be sacred to the 
poor man's simple luxuries, which become 
exquisite from the weary toils of life. 

If prudence be recognised by a poor man, 
his labour will prove an exquisite blessing 
for his existence, a law for his felicities, and 
a balance for his mortality. His labour is 
a resignation, it has no vanity ; he is hap- 
pier in having fewer wants and a greater 
law to gratify them. 

And he is not only rich in the resources 
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of health and strength, but his prudence 
might save his country more than eight 
millions a-year, and raise him to a patriotic 
height of virtue, by being the humble fHend 
and benefactor of the world. 

All things must have their limits, or they 
progress to a crisis of misery ; and as it is 
necessary to set bounds to ambition, so it 
is as necessary to set bounds to our wretch- 
edness. The most shocking sight in a 
Christian country is old age and want, and 
a life of labour and simplicity is exposed to 
privations, if there be not a rule of conduct. 
The poor man's philosophy is prudence, and 
is so plain a science that he who runs may 
read. It means, neither to eat too much, 
drink too much ; and to avoid every indul- 
gence which makes the outgoing greater 
than the incoming. 

Labour and industry create enjoyments 
that are a nonentity to the indolent, and 
unknown to the rich. The wise have the 
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alloy to seek, but the working man wants 
but little reason to teach him to be content 
with a lot that unwittingly procures for 
him the best privileges of existence — ^health, 
appetite, rest, tranquillity, and length of 
days. 

Labour is the precursor of luxury, and 
panacea of life. The working man has no 
comparisons to seek ; they are at his finger's 
ends, and to be discontented with his lot is 
to quarrel with a cause which not only 
procures him enjoyment, but brought him 
into existence, and forgats, or does not know, 
that everybody must first be deprived of 
a good, before he can be brought to feel the 
real value of it. 

Under the dispensation of prudence, and 
the qualifications of labour, he participates 
sweetly in the bounties of Providence, and 
in the riches of the Gospel ; for if he want 
not bread, everything is good news. The 
Bible is his confessor, his cottage his convent, 
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his labour his purgatory, and his humble 
hope his Heaven. 

Prudence is a virtue indispensably neces- 
sary to prevent that shocking state of things 
which results from unrestrained indulgences, 
and which produces a domestic warfare from 
the hostility of expectants and competitors. 
The very first advance towards right 
reason is, to practise self-denial, and it will 
prevent what the sword only can cure, and 
it cannot be too often inculcated that evils 
are more easily prevented than cured. And 
as it relates to poor men, there is often too 
much of precipitation and impatient desire 
by laying hold of their natural privilege too 
soon, and they become husbands and fathers 
before it is confirmed by the approbation 
of right reason ; and a family multiplies 
upon them before they have bread to eat. 

A man may be the author of his fate and 
happiness, if he balance his desires, and 
make an honest comparison. There is a 
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time for all things, and it appears from 
comparison, that the crisis of time in which 
a poor man's fate lies under the dispeiisation 
of reason, is about twenty-eight of thirty, 
and when there is an encouraging hope that 
he will become the good husband, the good 
father, the happy and the humble friend. 

These things I argue, both from principle 
and from fact ; for I have often seen man 
the victim of his imprudence, and suffer 
dreadful privations. There must of neces- 
sity be poor, but the question is, Is there 
any real necessity for utter destitution, or 
systematic pauperism? 

When a man is to seek, let him ask him- 
self a question : Did the world force the 
condition upon him ; or was it the result 
of his own imprudence? Has one man a 
moral right to keep another? Of all mis- 
fortunes, the domestic is the most severe. 

It happened, I was once at a village inn, 
when a farmer's team stopped at the door ; 
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presently a very young man, with a thin 
face, strongly marked with premature care 
and trouble, made his appearance. Ad- 
vancing towards me, he took from within 
the crown of his hat a folded paper, and 
begged I would be so good as to look at it. 
I added, '' You have met with a misfortune, 
and want a little assistance to help you out 
of it; but before I read your petition, I am 
conjuror enough to tell, you have a wife 
and six small children" — and such indeed 
proved to be the fact. " You are to be blamed 
there," I said, " for you should not have mar- 
ried so early." " I know that now, Master, 
and 'tis no use talking about it." His im- 
providence was just as much too early as 
my advice was too late. Six children turn 
avarice into a virtue, and generosity into 
a vice. The poor young man had not lost 
his wife or children, but he had lost a sow 
and pigs, and was entirely undone ; he had 
made his liberty a vice, and his life a largess. 
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The Great Author of our existence gives 
us His good providence and general laws, 
but does not give us bread, because he has 
given us reason, and endowed us with a 
particular providence, that it is our own 
fault if we are imprudent. 

The poor man's most important duty — 
except his duty to his Maker — is prudence, 
it alone enables him to sustain a character, 
useful, happy, and respectable. It is not 
a single blessing, for no other virtue brings 
up in its train so many more. Liberality, 
friendship, content, gratitude, tranquillity, 
comfort, and resignation; then he blesses 
God, and dies. 

The best of all respect, is self-respect; if 
a man do not love himself, he does not love 
his neighbour. The first advance towards self- 
respect is to be prudent, and take care of 
your money; for if money cannot procure 
a real good, it can prevent a real evil. 

The most arbitrary governments cannot 
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inflict in general an evil so great as domestic 
mis government. The shocking state to 
which poor Ireland is reduced, is not so 
much a political, as a domestic evil. It is 
an example to what England may be 
reduced, without a domestic policy. And 
indeed, at the present moment, the most 
alarming crisis, which threatens this part of 
the kingdom, its tranquillity, and happiness, 
is the fact, that every morning you awake 
there is a thousand more inhabitants, than 
when you laid down on your pillow, and it 
would take two such parishes as you live 
in. to support the increase. 

Such a palpable fact is a plain argument, 
that our most indispensable duty is pru- 
dence, or self-denial. It is incumbent on 
man, that his desire should be just, and his 
gratification prudent. A spurious truth 
produces a spurious population ; and when 
the original means are made abortive, man 
forfeits his right to live well, by making 
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the world too narrow to live in ; and the 
fact which should have been made sub- 
ordinate to an honest comparison, is de- 
stroyed by a contrast, or the truth politic 
by a convulsion* 

For all things to work well, they must 
work honestly; the demand and the supply 
must be nearly equal. A labouring man, like 
other treasures, should find his value in the 
market ; and if he cannot sell his labour, it is 
because it was worth nothing. Even hogs 
are dear when they are scarce, why then 
should n,ot men ? 

I really have been made melancholy, 
when I have heard farmers say, " We will 
reduce our labourers two shillings a- week ; " 
but I never once heard a labourer say, " We 
will have two shillings more," but have found 
on some occasions, that the bitterest enemy 
a poor man has, is a poor man. 

Jack told Hodge, who had turned o& his 
man, because he would not work for less 
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wages, "I'll take his place, master;" but as it 
proceeded from a dirty disposition, and Jack 
being a cunning fellow, turned out a clever 
thief, and made his master pay for thrashing 
the corn he stole* When a man has not 
an honest comparison in his disposition, he 
has a vicious one. 

Jack told the parson, Tom's pony eat his 
grass last night ; but Jack was not informer 
for the sake of virtue. Jack liked Tom as 
well as he did the parson, but himself better 
than both ; he turned hypocrite, which was 
enough to please a fool, and Jack became a 
favourite. Jack* had a bad habit of living 
well, he had a full belly with an empty con- 
science. 

A fair day's work, and a fair day's wages 
is an honest maxim; but there must of 
necessity be work, as well as wages. It is 
a forced principle to say, any one willing 
to work must be employed ; for it is very 
possible that there should be more men than 
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work, and then both the man and the roas- 
ter are punished. Strictly speaking, there 
should be no real cause for charity or alms, 
or we make misery systematical. A gift 
is a bribe, and the man who receives it, 
is not so good a man as he was before. 
That is the best morality which is self- 
created, or the best recompense which comes 
only in the shape of wages. 

There is more of vice than virtue in 
alms; it destroys or weakens that honest 
pride, which teaches a man to rely entirely 
on his own resources. Exceptions may, 
perhaps, be made in favout of the unfortu- 
nate, the infirm, the widow and the orphan ; 
but it is a mortification to the receiver ; as a 
rational being is too proud to afford much 
gratitude, because not only of vanity in the 
receiver, but vanity in the giver; and 
moreover, the vain give but one largess. 

I myself thought I was doing a right 
thing, when I made a yearly gift to the 
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poor widows in my native parish, and 
cannot help thinking so still ; but I may be 
mistaken, for the consequence is, I have 
now nothing to give. Those who, by 
accident, had the power over my resources,, 
destroyed them, and indirectly thrust me 
out of house and home. I thought it had 
the appearance of a low jealousy, more than 
the result of a political conviction, but what- 
ever the cau^e, the fact was, I was punished 
for giving gifts to poor widows, and a 
minister of the gospel of Christ was at the 
head of i t. 

If there were as much charity in the 
principle, as in the gift, charity in giving 
would be contracted into its proper focus. 
It would be refining too much to say, never 
receive a gift; but it may be remarked, 
that if charity be given injudiciously, both 
the giver and the receiver are politically 
degraded. I am of opinion, any kind of 
benefaction interferes with the poor man's 
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wages, and that common charity takes more 
than it gives. But the true object of 
this essay, is to prevent man from becoming 
the object of charity, and I see no other way, 
only by making himself scarce ; for he is 
only despised when he is not wanted, and 
has plenty of friends, when he does not 
want them. But if he be brought into an 
improvident existence, his life is made a 
largess to the world, and his death a legacy. 
It has been the policy of the times to 
throw the poor on their own resources, when 
they • had none, or by giving them the 
alternative of a Union workhouse. It 
punished a fault which was passed. The 
poor simple man, from the want of prudence, 
or friendly advice, had no other resource 
but a labour that was not entirely wanted. 
His patrimony lay hid in the womb of 
futurity, and his privileges were made still- 
born. If the new poor law was right in 
principle, it was wrong in fact, and perhaps 
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it was wrong altogether, because it was new; 
as I have perceived novelty in law, to 
destroy prosperity, and even vested rights. 
But the enormity which made the poor law 
necessary, was engendered by the genera- 
tions that are past, and still, without pru- 
dence, it will visit the third and fourth 
generations to come. 

If a poor man would not put the whip 
into the hand of the tyrant, he must 
neither borrow money, receive charity, nor 
antedate his fate ; if he would keep him at 
bay, he must be prudent. Morality changes 
with circumstances. What would be virtue 
in a rich man, would be vice in a poor man. 

I once reproved a poor man^ for his 
always being in debt, although he had only 
one child ; but he was possessed with an 
idea, that a poor man was a privileged 
man, and that it was no use being a poor 
man, if he was forced to pay his debts. He 
had laid hold of a principle without a 
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moral. Paying just debts is as much an 
act of gratitude, as an act of justice. 

It often happens, when a man has a chance 
of doing well, vanity destroys his hopes, and 
renders abortive his exertions. But what- 
ever excuse a man makes, if he is not an 
honest man, he did not ought to be one, and 
it ought to be every one's glory and grati- 
tude that he was born one. 

There is not enough of alloy in the life of 
the rich, and, by reason of satiety, they are 
more weary of life than the poor. And, 
from the nature of things, the poor man is 
the most hopeful, and enjoys in reality what 
the rich can only find but by effort and 
anticipation ; and if he have prudence 
enough to save him from real want, he is 
one of the happiest creatures in the world. 

There is a rest for labour : it alone hath its 
Sabbaths, which are of necessity denied to 
lords. It has indeed happy transformations ; 
the industrious man's intervals are joyous, 
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and his hopes are ever on the eve of a 
holiday. 

Sometimes, for the sake of novelty, and 
when his life becomes somewhat insipid, by 
moving on in too even a tenor, and he thinks 
something is amiss, without knowing ex- 
actly what, he seeks a harmless squabble 
with his little republic, threatens his poor 
wife, to enjoy the luxury of her forgiveness ; 
the zest of feeling is enhanced, their love is 
kept from stagnating, returns renewed, and 
all is well again. The provocatives of the 
wealthy can do — less. 

Labour is a sort of general mortification. 
It qualifies a life of joy : like virtue, it is 
its own reward. It has an atmosphere of 
hope around the heart, and triumphs in 
feeling. 

Ignorance is the poor man's happiness, 
without learning, he can understand pru- 
dence. 

When man begins to reason, he ceases to 
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feel; whereas, to the poor, contented man, 
ignorance is a sweet illusion. I have often 
been made melancholy by the speculations 
of the learned, but have felt an exquisite 
pleasure in the simplicity of an aged peasant. 

Learning opens a prospect of restless 
ambition, inconsistent with the simple, the 
happy, and the humble lot; it is not so 
good a match for trouble and labour, as 
simplicity ; for happiness is derived from a 
cause as imperfect as it is imperfect, and is 
only found in the intervals of labour and 
peril. 

The stormy life of ambition and vanity 
blows over the lowly life of labour and con- 
tent, and leaves the poor man the blessing 
of tranquillity. Every man's happiness de- 
pends on the light in which he views things; 
and the prospect of hope is expanded in 
proportion to acquiescence ; for of necessity 
the bounties of Heaven are a greater gift to 
the poor than to the rich, and its privations 
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a lesser punishment. Labour is a kind of 
virtue ; and the poor man may be said to 
be good without virtue, and happy without 
knowing why. 

If the working man have wherewithal to 
support his wife and family, he enjoys the 
vicissitude of a king ; for a man can only 
feel great, and he can only be happy, and 
'tis the fool indeed who aims at more than 
happiness. 

Finally, the grave closes upon us, and, 
like love, reduces all to a level, and the poor 
man has a privilege peculiar to poverty ; he 
draws towards his grave with less regret, 
and it opens on the mighty void, as a broad 
and tranquil stream of hope, which flows on 
to a sea of glory. 

God has done enough for a poor man, and 
to balance his cares, has given him hope, with 
a law of love in the contrast ; and, without 
the aid of worldly wisdom, he is taught to 
feel. He feels the science of fruition, the 
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science of content, the science of health, the 
science of ignorance, and the science of 
instinct. 

He ploughs a straight furrow without the 
assistance of geometry; knows the length 
of the plough-beam, without having an idea 
of gravity; hops over the clods with an 
address that would baffle the skill of the 
dancing-master ; with a sleight almost super- 
natural gets the harvest home ; and, without 
ever dreaming of the principles of capillary 
attraction, secures the stack from the wintry 
storms. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JAMES SEAMAN. 
A VILLAGE HEBO. 



Teach me to feel another's woe, 

To hide- the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

Pope. 

From a love of the marvellous, and a pro- 
pensity to extreme opinions, we may be too 
apt to imagine either men or women better 
than they really are, or, on the other hand, 
to believe them to be worse than they really 
deserve. 

But without the hyperbole, it may truly 
be said, no man ever showed a better feeling 
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in the cause of humanity, or a better heart 
to sympathise with the forlorn condition of 
man, than the subject of this short memoir. 
He had a tear for distress, and a complacent 
smile for honest prosperity. A cheerful 
virtue was the weft and tenor of his life ; 
but he had an austere solemnity for the evils 
he had not the power to prevent. 

As he owed his existence to one of the 
spontaneous productions of nature, the irre- 
gularity of his birth exempted him from 
the notice of the kind of fool who is fond of 
pedigree, and he found it a privilege to be 
the son of nobody ; but he was the child of 
nature, and one of her favoured sons. 

At the age of fourscore, that which was 
sown in dishonour was raised in glory. 
His virtues died with him, and were an 
earnest, not of annihilation, but that he was 
transforming himself from his earthly pro- 
bation, to that unsuffering kingdom he had 
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anticipated, both from natural and revealed 
religion. 

He belonged to the great family of mis- 
fortune, and by reversion was born to 
trouble; but, being highly endowed by 
nature, he was bappy by adding to sense, 
prudence ; and if the former part of his life 
was a struggle against adversity, he buf- 
feted the storm, and ended his days in com- 
parative comfort and tranquillity. 

Seaman would have led the same life, were 
there no laws. He could not be eminently 
good, because he was not rich, but adversity 
could not make him a knave ; nor could his 
knowledge be eminently displayed, because 
he was not learned ; but he had the qualifi- 
cations by nature to make a good and great 
man ; and without the advantages of early 
instruction, his conversation had the power 
to animate and console. It was sometimes 
poetical, and by the aid of a fine writer, 

p 
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it would sometimes rise to an awful 
majesty. He had a mind so susceptible, 
that his sympathies would not permit him 
to be light-hearted, nor his aversions to 
be cruel; and he was as remarkable for 
his-risibiUty, as his sensibility; his tears 
would flow for the one, and trickle for the 
other. His wit was keen and satirical, and 
though he would affront any pne, he would 
insult no one. 

In his person were indications of some- 
thing more than common; his step seemed 
to defy mortality, or it was a vibration to 
the grave; and when you looked upon his 
countenance, it intimated " I must die." 
He had a magnificent forehead, which 
indicated the sterner virtues; but the 
communication to the heart was instanta^ 
neous; for in the vacuum, nature had 
constructed her electric telegraph, which 
redeemed the stoicism of the head. 

There was expression even in that 
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mighty and half-omnipotent member of 
the body, the haiid; it had a wave of 
defiance, it indicated protection, and it 
beckoned to the unfortunate. In him it 
seemed a particular triumph. It was an 
epitome of creative power, and seemed to 
assert its affinity to Omnipotence, which 
produced creation at a cast. 

His eye was more keen than brilliant ; he 
would almost see what you said ; for if it was 
fixed upon the muttering grumbler, aided 
by as keen an ear, he would catch him up. 

The firmament and the creation raised 
ideas in his- mind of the magnificent, the 
stupendous, and the sublime. On a starry 
night his eye was raised, his feelings 
exalted, and his ideas absorbed and lost in 
the infinity of space. But when this 
magnificent spectacle was lost in the broad 
glare of day, his sympathy receded into 
the sentiment of mortality; he saw the 
littleness of earthly vanity, and if he loved 

f2 
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men, he hated their follies ^and their pride. 
The dominion of his mind was a kingdom 
not of this TTorld: the idea made him a 
hypochondriac, and his head became reclined, 
and instead of viewing with complacency 
that extraordinary part of the creation, 
called man, whence he could not see what 
he desired to see, he looked downwards 
upon the earth. 

But James Seaman was only a man, 
therefore not wholly exempt from human 
infirmities and disaffections ; but according 
to our plan, we take the honest comparison 
to direct the truths of principle, and the 
fiicts for a confirmatioiu He said and ^d 
the best his opportunities and circumstances 
permitted, and under such a dispensation, 
there were but few who could say and do 
as he said and did. 

In pursuing the memory of the dead. 
Seaman is worthy the grateful tribute; for 
he was not wise because another was 
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unwise; not good, because another was bad; 
but was exclusively good among the good, 
and wise among the wise. It is easy to 
make a fool of him, as Pope made Newton, 
by a contrast, and the nobility of honesty 
but a poor inheritance ; but his wisdom and 
his virtue were his own. His mind was to 
him a kingdom, and from being conscious 
of his existence, life was not to him a blank. 

He knew the proper limits of self-love, 
but there was a self-respect no one could 
assail with impunity ; he had always a sting 
for his honeyed treasures, and if he was tena- 
cious of his own privileges, he would not 
invade those of others. Thus he was at 
once proud, humble, and just. 

By being conscious of his own weakness, 
he knew his own strength ; he had not that 
cunning which would make a scapegoat of 
ignorance, but would confess it at once, and 
showed how much more amiable was the 
humility of knowledge than the presump- 
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tioii of ignorance. His speculations were 
sometimes problematical, but always, to the 
best of his knowledge and intentions, on the 
side of virtue : but his enthusiastic tempera- 
ment often hurried him to a bold theory, 
and discovered, that by reasoningtoo closely, 
he did not always argue from a fitness of 
things, but took too broad a basis for virtue, 
which in real life would produce the imbe- 
cility of dotage; for simple theory alone 
hardly teaches, that right reason must be 
the result of political law. 

As his knowledge was of a general 
character, and he read and thought much, 
it is possible to confound the treasures of 
the imagination with those of the memory : 
but a latent genius was apparent, more in 
how he spoke, than in what he spoke. 
There was something in him beyond what 
the schools can teach. His talent had more 
in it of originality than taste, his opportu- 
nities would not afford to excel in refined 
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taste; but it was qualified from nature 
rather than from cultivation. He could 
reason without syllogism, and without 
grammar apply the well-appropriate adjec- 
tive. He had a respect for the paradox, 
without the passion ; and the singleness of 
his own heart was a match for the sophism. 
His effects were made at the rebound, his 
felicities at the result, and he was equally 
delighted at doing a good thing as in saying 
one. Words were deemed knowledge and 
science, and formed the concatenation with 
the immaterial and the invisible world. The 
virtue of words was his talisman, and one 
language was his freemasonry. 

Shakspeare was his oracle, Pope his 
favourite, and Tom Jones his admiration 
and delight. 

The sentimental song transported him 
into fairy land, the words with the well-set 
music made him dissolve into ecstacies, and 
raised bis feelings to the highest pitch of 
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rapturous delight; and when the impulse 
receded, his faith in a future state was 
invigorated, and identified in the words of 
the poet — 

" Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliss above.*' 

But there was a solemnity in his consti- 
tution, that could make grief a luxury; he 
had an innate taste for the tragic muse. The 
sentiment of mortality imparted a sombre 
and rich melancholy over his feelings, when 
he thought of friendship, and grace, and 
love departed. Every sunset had its re- 
quiem, and was added to the eternity that 
is past, with a solemn good night ! 

The rubs of life gave a diversity to his 
physiognomy; it would sometimes personify 
the tempest, the whirlwind, and the calm ; 
but in the midst of his turmoil he never 
wholly lost sight of virtue. He had a mind 
susceptible of the fenderest impression, but 
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«iny thing like oppression stung him into a 
rage, and the sight of misfortune never 
failed to make him melancholy. And if it 
may not be admitted as a question, that, if 
every one did as he did, would the world be 
better or worse? it may at least be said, if 
only halfthe world were like James Seaman, 
the other half would have neither excuse 
for pride, nor apology for misfortune. 

The notice to quit, he reprobated as an 
abuse of power, but a question for men, 
rather than man, and thought it the duty of 
the world to espouse a common cause ; but 
gave it as his single opinion, to be a sin 
that made more than an orphan. I once was 
talking with him, when he was suffering 
from a bad cold ; he observed, it was like a 
notice to quit; but He that gave it, would 
provide him another habitation. 

It was easier for him to love his friends, 
than to forgive his enemies, but he was not 
implacable. Even the faulty part of man- 
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to think them more than men^ nor 
yet so narrow-minded as to believe they 
would esteem others less. But the general 
impression on my mind, which results from 
the conversations I have had with him is, 
that he thouo:ht virtue is the attribute of 
wealth as well as wisdom; and that nobility 
has the same influence to the unity, the 
stability, and the triumph of society, as the 
general has to his army ; and as what they 
possess cannot be dissolved into a currency, 
or if taken from them cannot be restored 
to the common weal, they remain as a 
citadel, and a dernier ressort against the 
invader, a tower of strength, and a temple 
of wisdom and virtue, and the destinies of 
the common weal are a safe and sacred 
deposit in the archives of nobility; and 
which Seaman thought entitled it to un- 
qualified respect and passive obedience. 

I once entertained an opinion, that his 
judgment was at fault, but upon a more 
politic comparison, my opinions have 
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inclined more in favour of that kind of truth. 
The fact docs not appear, that mischief in 
general follows the power to do harm, and 
power can hardly be preseryed without 
virtue. 

Wealth is a palpable virtue, and a power 
to do good, is more eflPectual than the desire 
only, and nobility forms the centre of a 
paternal policy, towards which the magnet 
of conservatism converges, and destruction 
flies off at the tangent. 

This is an argument which should make 
a man pause before he condemns either peer 
or parson ; for unless innovation be an im- 
provement, innovation destroys. And if 
what be taken from another, be not restored 
to ourselves, our motives are so unrea- 
sonable, that they have not even the excuse 
of self-love. 

Poor Seaman was not ignorant of the cares 
of responsibility, and I have heard him say, 
it is more happy to be a servant to a good 
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master, than it is to rule ; his was rather 
a sweet, than a slavish obedience, bat he 
would not carry his complaisance beyond the 
altar, nor his resentments beyond the grave. 
He would have consulted his own tran- 
quillity better, if he had been influenced in 
is ostensible religious faith by the same 
passive views, or by assuming it as a broader 
truth, that the opinions of a civilized man 
must be subordinate to the laws of utility, 
and have despised less the general prejudices 
of mankind; but being too tenacious of the 
majesty of reason, he was obnoxious to the 
imputation of infidelity, and to the bigoted 
part of mankind, whose name is legion ; as 
there appeared in his disposition a lack of 
implicit &ith, this little sketch is designed 
to remove the imputation, and to make the 
calumniator a presumptuous judge- 
It was from an extreme aversion to hypo- 
crisy, that he was supposed to entertain 
views unfavourable to the Christian faith ; 
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for he had a distaste both for the vulgar cre- 
dulity, and tlie vulgar incredulity, and while 
he reverenced the Christian dispensation, he 
did not always esteem the Christian pro- 
fessor. He despised a fanatic, as he did a 
drunkard, and would not allow hypocrisy 
to be better than profligacy ; and although 
he had chaste and tender ideas of the other 
sex, he thought the character of Tom Jones 
infinitely preferable to that of Blifil. 

He would sometimes reason against rea- 
son, analyze his own mind, and show the 
best faith. 

He conceived that a proud parson did not 
believe in the faith he taught ; if he was 
covetous and uncharitable, he did not believe 
in the Bible. His own faith he drew from 
the evidence of hope, and as he had no faith 
in annihilation, and would not believe any 
rational man could be an Atheist, he was 
firmly persuaded of the immortality of the 
soul ; but the impressions of his own imnd 
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were evidently in favour of a rational view 
of religion, such as alone can conyince and 
satisfy rational man. He saw enough in 
the Scriptures for salvation, and felt enough 
to set his seal to the truth of them. 

At particular intervals he had his 
chimeras of faith, and would indulge in vi- 
sionary speculations, such as the transmi- 
gration of souls, a second and more perfect 
existence on terra firma. But when he was 
serious, which was the general tenor of his 
life, the majesty of the Gospel sent a solemn 
voice to his heart : he took his faith upon 
credit, and thought it presumptuous to be- 
lieve, or disbelieve, what he pleased. 

I have heard him ask, What is faith ? 
What is time ? What is space ? What is 
eternity ? And on many occasions would 
manifest an extreme curiosity to take a 
peep behind the curtain. Still there was 
light within him, to point out the unrea- 
sonableness of infinite knowledge being ex- 
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plored by finite man. It was equally diffi- 
cult for bim to render a tangible reason 
for belief or disbelief, and it was charac- 
teristic of his logic, to answer a question by 
another. As for example, if you asked him, 
How came God ? He would reply : How 
came man ? If you inquired what was 
faith ? He would ask, What is incredulity? 
If it was asked why Omnipotence used the 
language of entreaty? Seamaa would 
reply, Does not God place the bliss of man 
in action ? &c. &c. 

I visited him on his deathbed, and at that 
awful crisis, he was not only firm in his 
hopes, nor did he " die without a sign." He 
had laid hold of something which had taught 
him resignation ; he told me he could " lick 
the rod." I know not what it could pos- 
sibly be, but a firm religious faith. I had 
ofben heard him express a belief in a future 
state, the haven of hope, and the realization 
of life's feverish dream ! 
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His morality carried him up to the grave, 
his religion beyond; he thought life but a 
paltry thing, without the immortal hope. 
By a perception, part intuitive, part ac- 
quired, he perceived his Creator to be cir- 
cumscribed in his omnipotence, when he 
created the sons of earth, and could leave 
sublunary beings, only hope for a legacy, 
and doubt for a reversion, that man should 
be welcome to live, and venture to die. 
Seaman sustained life and death upon these 
premises. 

There was a moral in his life, and if his 
theoretical knowledge was too vague to be- 
come a law, his private life and domestic 
economy, may be followed with safety and 
success. 

One of his greatest merits was prudence; 
in this he was an example worthy the world. 
It enabled him to preserve self-respect, to be 
a good husband, an affectionate father, a 
kind patron, and a good friend. I have 
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heard him say, his success against adversity 
and want, was mainly owing to his frugality in 
eating and drinking. He had the virtue of a 
miser, without being one; and had the kind- 
ness of generosity, without giving much. 

His pleasures were conscious, his con- 
science his own, but his heart was another's ; 
his tears would flow, not for his own, but 
for another's misfortune- 
He enjoyed the scenes of rural content, 
and the vulgar song. He would not analyze 
happiness ; it was welcome to its votary, and 
only worth what won it. Felicity was his 
great principle of truth. He could impart con- 
solation ; the hopeless felt a creative power 
in his words; he could transform the old, 
and make them some ten years younger, and 
the young some ten years older ; and his own 
life he redeemed from a dream to a reality. 
I have heard him say that he had mas- 
tered the tear of death, and that old age 
would be no privilege to him, because he 
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should outlive his friends ; and from sym- 
pathy he may be said to have died many 
times before he died once. 

A survivor does not look with much com- 
placency on the tyrant death. Seaman felt 
it as a melancholy and fatal necessity. It 
extorted a tear from the mortal, while a 
suppressed and stem smile was enforced by 
predestination : it was a conflict in despair. 
The decree was made absolute; the simple 
comparison was lost in the contrast. Heaven 
had reduced it to one, gave salvation, and 
death was swallowed up in victory. 

It is not easy to describe his feelings of 
bereavement after losing a beloved daughter, 
then a son-in-law, and shortly after, bis only 
son. The final separation sinks deep into 
the heart. With all the plaintive pathos of 
the poet, his feelings would respond, 

" When such friends part, 'tis the survivor dies." 

Adding the celebrated apostrophe to 
death : — 
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" Could not one Buffice ? 

Thy shaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was' slain." 

Thus in silent, in solemn, and in hopeAil 
obscurity, passed the life of poor Seaman, 
through the wonderful state of mortal ex- 
istence, who would have been one of the 
most extraordinary characters in society, 
with the advantages that learning could 
have added to his natural endowments. 

Finally, he was conscious of a real, a 
moral, a political, and an immortal exist- 
ence. What he was not, is what he now is, 
added to what he was. That he is now a 
cypher to this world, is answered by his 
being an unit in another ; his life was pro- 
phetic — his virtue an earnest ! 

Seaman yet lives, but not for the little 
world he could once animate. The highest 
note of feeling he no longer touches; nor 
the lowest note of misery, as a passing 
bell, dies upon the cadence. The tuneful 
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voice is fled with the wild winds of heaven ; 
its " sweetness wasted on the desert air." 

His mortal remains are consigned to the 
humble grave, erected on the confines of 
two worlds ; one he dated, the other he 
ante-dated. 

" No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 
There they alike in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of his father and his GOD !'* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AN ESSAY ON THE ADJECTIVE. 



TO THE MIDDLE CLAB8. 



Are the consolations of God small with thee? 

Job. 

The highest ambition the author has, is 
to aspire to the middle class in society ; as 
he thinks it by far the most privileged, the 
most intelligent, the most virtuous, and, 
consequently, the most happy. It is a 
state which identifies the honest comparison, 
the great moral truth, and is equally re- 
moved from the temptation of wealth or 
poverty. From the nature of things, it 
must be what it is— intelligent and virtuous, 
the palladium of liberty, and the glory of 
humanity. 
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To aspire to its ranks, a man cannot know 
too much ; but if he trusts to money 
alone, he would be more happy if he had 
never been rich. I have often made the 
remark, that such and such a man should 
have known more or less. I love the ex- 
tremes of knowledge or ignorance. 

Of all sciences, that of logic claims a fore* 
most place; and of all the inventions of 
man, that of language, or grammar, is by 
far the most useful and important. Every 
nation is as great as its language, for which 
we are indebted exclusively to the poet and 
the philosopher; and that particular part 
which strikes the author*s attention is the 
adjective, which he thinks as prominent 
in languages as the middle class is in 
society, to whom he dedicates his efforts in 
this chapter. 

The adjective is the language of the heart, 
and no other word is of such paramount 
importance to good society, as its familiar 
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cultivation. We are taught to deny, with- 
out inflicting a wound to the feelings, by the 
virtue of the adjective. A thing harsh in 
its nature can be reduced by the degrees of 
comparison, and a thing which pleases, can 
be rendered more delightful. Pathos, elo- 
quence, and good breeding, sustain their 
existence by the adjective. It is the key- 
note in numbers, and the magic in civili- 
zation. 

The French nation is only more polite 
than other nations from abounding in ad- 
jective comparisons. It is a great people, 
but owes its greatness less to its military 
prowess than to its language. 

Although the adjective is a comparison 
in itself it must be subordinate to an honest 
one, as it equally applies to bad or good. 
Like faith, we must add to it virtue, and it 
will add to virtue, virtuous. 

From the affinity of words, it may be 
be made a question — ^What has one word to 
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do with morality? It may with as much 
reason be asked — What has a grain of com 
to do with God's sun? There are, generally 
speaking, only three words in any language 
whatever ; and 'tis from the general aversion 
to words, the world only in particular 
awakens from its lethargy, and sees design 
and intelligence. 

Without a familiar knowledge of the 
adjective, life is but a dream, or little 
beyond; without the glow of the heart, 
without decision, apathetic and uninter- 
esting. 

The happy home, the immortal hope, the 
unsuffering kingdom, the everlasting salva- 
tion, the imperishable crown of glory, 
the unchanging love, the enormous bliss, 
are words that find a welcome in the 
deepest recesses of the heart, and pervade 
our loftiest hopes. 

Language exalts the mind beyond the 
standard of any other device, the emphatic 

G 
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portion of it is the peculiar property of the 
adjective. All words except the noun and 
verb, are the adjectives of time, unity or 
place, and a little variation of the former 
converts them into adjective- They must 
be identified with go6d and bad. 

To perfect a man's title to honour and 
greatness, we must have recourse to the 
noun adjective. Sir, my Lord, his Grace, 
his Majesty, their high Mightinesses, &c. 

Wellington and Waterloo did not arrive 
at their climax, until they were rendered 
adjectives. 

The well applied adjective will effect 
repentance and reformation, for it confers a 
title of honour and shame upon all our 
actions ; as the drunke,n for example. 

Yovir sottish habits, your debauched 
inor^ls, and your guilty conduct, will bring 
your poor children to want and infamy, 
and yQur affectionate wife, to a wretched 
and an untimely grave. 
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I knew a young man who was debauched 
by a love of conviviality ; I gently hinted 
to him, the town pleasures were too seduc- 
tive for his inexperience, and his habits 
were too convivial. I touched the chord 
of the head and the heart at once ; it was 
effectual. 

The words wicked and pious, are of more 
important signification than wickedness 
and righteousness, and degraded and 
sottish, than depravity and drunkenness. 

What constitutes love? To be true, it 
must, be eternal, and only cease with life. 
Too msLny love their children as we love a 
dog, because it is little. Neither a dotard 
nor a drunkard loves his children. 

The fair business of life remains neutral, 
unless aroused by an inciting cause, and 
when we have ftot ascertained the motives 
to become^ fraternal, we fluctuate between 
bastard love axid brutal reveiige; but the 
adjective makes the feeling preponderate in 
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the scale of virtue, and we need not remain 
in indecision. 

Truth is said to be at the bottom of a 
well, but it may remain there if we are in 
possession of approximate truth, honest 
truth, demonstrative truth, right reason, &c. 
The truth is of no use to us which has not a 
comparison, as may be supposed, that of a 
higher order of beings. 

When I have presumed to form an 
opinion of composition, I have thought it 
did not sufficiently abound with the well 
chosen adjectives, and the strength and 
beauty of it was impaired. The same in 
conversation; I have found those people 
most agreeable and virtuous, and well bred, 
who choose their adjectives with delicacy. 

In the lower regions of society, a dozen 
adjectives is nearly all their stock, and they 
supply their defect by oaths and by swearing, 
and from the want of a better conclusion ^ 
will presently call you a liar. 
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Thus it appears, to swear, or to call 
another a liar, is more the eflfect of igno- 
rance than sin ; a man cannot talk viciously 
and live weU, 

The adjective will not tolerate fool and 
liar, but it softens the expressions to foolish 
and false, and the mistake is made in the 
absence of the adjective. 

A man is not justified in calling another' 
a fool and a liar, because he may be so 
sometimes, any more than if a man is over- 
taken by drink once in the year, should be 
called a drunkard. It is from the want of 
a little thought, and a little grammar, that 
we are often guilty and ungrateful. 

Bat words must first follow things, and 
things will follow words. There is a 
depravity in the dispositions of some men, 
that the word happiness sounds something 
like thunder; and whether he be man or 
woman, neither knows comfort nor wishes 
to know it. Faith must come before 
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morality, or the very fountain of virtue is 
choked. The adjective must rebound. 

I have an extreme aversion to see a 
rational being quarrel for the aUoy, and 
reduce life to a state of warfare, which at 
best is half a life of misery. A proper 
content for life, and a proper resignation 
for death, are the qualifications of the best 
comforts here, and the more a man extends 
his knowledge the more fitmiliar are his 
comparisons and his comforts. Good words 
soften down the asperity of things, and a 
man's resources must be miserably con- 
tracted, when his comparisons are to seek. 
I think it is right reason to say a man 
who can be made completely miserable, 
may be made as completely happy. 

There is no real necessity for a man to 
be ambitious, discontent, proud, vain, 
dishonest, ignorant, hopeless, tyrannical, 
guilty. 

The bad adjective is the bad morality, 
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but it carries the shame with it, and the 
punishment. A man is ashamed or afraid 
to be rich; despair is the rich man's 
courage, and he must be wise and good, or 
he feels like a thief; but no other than an 
effeminate mind will believe, that wealth 
can take more than it gives. 

There is no word so generally unpopular 
as the word prosperous. It certainly has 
this moral objection. "Every body can- 
not be prosperous ; " what is added to one 
thing is taken from another, either physic- 
ally or morally, and it is no great marvel 
that everybody is a leveller. 

I have known men who have submitted 
to great privations to get money ; and some 
who have made no scruple to become dirty 
fellows. It is from an innate idea, that 
money is either liberty or tyranny. The 
prosperous merchant, the prosperous far- 
mer^ the prosperous speculator, are pro- 
blems in morality ; the solution, man sells 
his liberty to receive as much again. 
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It is wisely remarked by Bacon, " While 
some are ambitious of wisdom, others of 
wealth, gather ye the instruments of both." 
Money is by far the greatest artificial privi- 
lege that ever mfet the univei'sal consent of 
mankind, but the adjective puts in a caveat. 
Good things abused become the worst. 

It is necessary our funds of know- 
ledge should increase with our fortune ; if 
there be not a stable principle for the mind 
to rest upon, prosperity produces a species 
of insanity ; for the merely prosperous, are 
only content while they are so, and a reverse 
will make them mad. I have known several 
men who were good and happy, until they 
were favoured by fortune; they trusted to 
fortune alone, and it produced an effect 
which rendered its votaries like a spoiled 
child. They died in misery, for the fact 
was made greater than the principle, and 
the rent greater than the foundation. 

A man must be more or less than man, 
to brave either prosperity or adversity. 
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Alexander may weep for another world, and 
the poor mau may sigh for what he has not 
lost, but religion must balance our mortality, 
or knowledge must reconcile us to existence. 

A man wants to coin his ideas into words, 
to satisfy the demands of mutual reason, 
and before life can be an agreeable pastime. 
The watchword in the schools should be, 
look sharp for the adjective* It lies be- 
tween imperfection and perfection. 

When we cannot destroy the sentiment 
of wretchedness, we can reduce it. The 
adjective lays hold of fate by the handle, 
and its gradation is, from miserable, less 
miserable, happy : this is the scale of happi- 
ness which produces a legitimate possession 
and claim in reversion, for until we deserve 
happiness, we cannot possess it. 

I am not aware a man can talk bad, and 
live well, but I think if he talk well, he will 
live better, and his morality will be as great 
as his language. 

The pronoun is a happy invention, it has 
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a resemblance to the seventh unprepared in 
music, and delights the fancy as an agreea- 
ble novelty. We owe the second person 
sublime, to the pronoun, it is an occult par- 
ticipation of the adjective. 

It has long been my opinion, that the 
praises due to the Creator, should be pre- 
ferred in the second person exclusively, or 
the psalm becomes the sermon, and singing 
in churches ridiculous. 

It has been observed, that folly often re- 
peated loses its absurdity ; but surely, custom 
is no authority for error, and if I may ven- 
ture to be an original, I would make the 
divine song exclusively sublime; as an 
example from the 100th Psalm — 

Conyinced that thou art God alone 
From whom both we and all proceed, 
We whom thou choosest for thine own, 
The flock which thou vouchsafest to feed. 

The pronoun involves ourbest sympathy, 
and by a happy sophistry, saves us from 
taking the name of God in vain, is the pre- 
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Tjursor of a more deKcate sense of propriety, 
makes omnipresence more palpable, overawes 
the conscience, and makes us at least less 
profane, and less hypocritical. 

It must be confessed, I talk or write of a 
thing, as a thing not yet found out ; and 
it occurs to me before any man's mind and 
idea subside into real and palpable truth, 
he sinks into his grave. I seek to bring down 
intellectual truths to the assistance of real 
life. 

Words are the rich man's glory, and the 
poor man's aid. The adjective elicits the 
best policy, it makes us just and merciful. 

A poor man stole an egg^ his situation 
was forlorn, he had no one to stand up for 
him, he not only suffered near six months 
imprisonment, but he had a notice to quit, 
and was turned out of house and home 
without mercy. The trespass was venial, 
but the adjective was lost in the infidelity of 
hypocritical vanity. The punishment was 
instigated by one of Christ's vicars and was 
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made a greater crime, than the crime of 
stealing an egg. . ■ ' 

Judicious mercy is virtue. The adjec- 
tive should have animated the parson to an 
act of virtue towards the venial trespasser, and 
should have proved the poor man's salvation. 

Language is but a dead letter unless 
sanctified by faith, and animated by virtue; 
effective morality must be taken at the point 
of projection, when words are made as great 
as things, or a woman may read Pamela and 
be unvirtuous, and a man may read the 
Bible and be hypocritical, one considered 
only as a puerility, the other only as a 
passion. 

From the general affinity of words, we 
may be led into false deductions, and con- 
found the parent word with its relatives ; as 
all words are of substantive meaning, and 
have their ramifications and their returns. 
We make the notice to quit and the adjective 
prominent, presuming they are in their pro per 
places, and are equivalent to our best truths. 
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It remains to add to virtue, faith that is 
respectable, and it will always be found in its 
proper place, but as it is of infinite value, it 
is not to be found without trouble. 

It is almost proverbial that knowledge is 
power, but it must be a virtuous power, and 
the knowledge we insist upon, is words. 

There is a pleasure man in general seeks, 
without knowing what he is in pursuit of. 
When we resort to company, is it not for the 
sake of company, and we do not altogether 
love drink for the sake of drink; man 
loves the world for the sake of talking; 
we have an evidence of this truth in women, 
who absolutely love pleasure, and are 
inordinately fond of talking. They are 
more virtuous than men, and would be 
full as wise, if they had the tact to prac- 
tise the mortification of reason, and prefer 
the simile which is pure, the adjective which is 
intelligent and virtuous, and the comparison 
which is honest. 
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We may praise the good, and pity the bad. 
Although bad is more of an original than 
good, good would not appear without bad. 

Words present fate to us by the handle. 

We are frightened at truth if it be not 
made familiar. 

Man, in general, is not so ignorant as 
ill-taught, nor so good as God made him. 

The honest comparison is the nobility of 
truth, 

A man does not want to be whipt to 
enjoy a whole skin, nor to be imprisoned to 
be taught liberty. 

When the world adopts right comparisons, 
it discovers something worth living for 
besides mere animal existence. 
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It is only from a contrast thieit the wisdom 
of the world is foolishness with God. 

Man's wisdom is a comparison^ but not an 
absolute original. 

The entreaty of Omnipotence proclaims 
man his own original. 

Error in comparison makes a false faith. 
Error in charity has more vice than 
virtue* 

Omniscience did not give us immortality ; 
but a contrast in death, that man might 
seek his comparisons, and leave the rest to 
Providence. 

The law of nature does not permit man 
to suffer extreme pain in two places at one 
time. 

There is only a moment between death and 
the resurrection, as death is not time: 

To live dying a man can defy, when he 
cannot defy death. 

A man may be physically alive, and 
morally dead. 
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A man is hardly vain when he thinks of 
death. 

Many love vanity better than life, and 
their worldly pleasures better than immor- 
tality. 

He is the best divine who only makes 
religion greater than morality, as morality 
is less than religion. If a man is not 
qualified for a parson he ought not to be one. 

If a man's faith be respectable, he needs 
not concern himself much about the rest of 
his morality. 

Few believe this truth. The drunkard 
does not love his wife and children ; and 
the misfortune is, the drunkard himself does 
not believe it, which alone is an evidence of 
its truth. 

Of all sacrifices, that of repentance is the 
most grateful. 

Sancho is made to observe, " Every man 
is as God made him, but often a great deal 
worse." 
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Omnipotence made man imperfect from 
design, and not from imperfection, that man 
should rebound from the comparison. 

If every day was fine, a fine day would 
not be a luxury ; and if every day was a 
Sunday, Sunday would not be a Sabbath. 

Fortune has too little of alloy, misfortune 
too much : neither wealth nor poverty can 
make a triumph without a comparison that 
is pure, 

Man often complains, to make privilege at 
par, and pride at premium. 

No word is so plaintive as separation. 

A man who wants a friend seldom 
deserves one; but he who waits till he 
finds one worthy, would seldom do a good 
act. 

There is both an attribute and a vice in 
charity. 

A poor man esteems the fact more than 
the principle ; his life is a largess, and his 
pleasure a vanity fair. 
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The poor man can turn want into enjoy- 
ment, but the rich cannot satiety. 

The glutton and drunkard aim at more 
than happiness, and overshoot the mark. 

Hope is the property of intelligence; 
when a man no longer hopes, he turns mad, 
or ceases to live. Hope is the earnest of 
immortality. 

A prince is not so happy as a peasant, 
because he has less to hope for. 

A working man is precious to the earth, 
and the earth is precious to him. 

The greatest fool is he who is the most 
miserable. 

The man is both fool and knave who must 
hate somebody; for he does it without 
pleasure or profit. 

We lose wisdom as we lose fortune : for 
the want of getting it. 

Prudence is indeed a virtue ; without it, 
a poor man may labour and want bread. 

Providence cannot cater for improvidence. 
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The impTovideiit labourei* lies between the 
tender mercies of a farmer and a workhouse. 

The greatest of all virtues is self-denial ; 
of respect, self-respect. 

Love cannot be derived from hatred, and 
wc must not love ourselves so well as to hate 
our neighbour by it. 

Many men spend their whole life without 
thinking of either design or intelligence. 

Men have unnecessary fears, because 
they have not necessary knowledge. 

I have seen people almost dead with fear 
in a thunder storm ; when I have observed, 
not one in ten thousand is killed by light- 
ning — they were less afraid. 

The virtue of knowledge is to diminish 
our pleasures, and to increase our happiness. 

To believe in right things, will identify 
right things. 

A man is a fool who frets because he has 
not a thousand a year, nor is he wise if he 
prostrates his every-day comfort to get it. 
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We despise a poor man most, not because 
he has nothing to give, but because he has 
nothing to lose. 

A wise man hates nobody, because he do6s 
not like the bother of malice. 

A fool hates because he does not know of 
a better pastime. 

We may sometimes hate for the sake of 
policy, but we should never cease to love 
for the sake of salvation. 

A man is sometimes the dupe of credulity, 
but in general makes himself a greater dupe 
when he does not believe. 

Sometimes not to believe is the true 
faith; if you believe a man wrong, ..prove 
him so. 

It is no use preaching celibacy to a man 
who wants to get his daughters out of the 
cupboard, nor of monogamy to a man who 
is courting a fourth wife. 

We cannot have common-sense liberty 
without common-sense prudence. 
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Power preserves virtue, and is preserved 
by virtue. 

We must be tenacious of common-sense 
liberty only, and give the rest to the king. 

A man is punished for stealing, that he 
should not steal twice; but it is better policy 
to forgive the first venial tresspass, to pre- 
serve a wholesome shame against the second. 

We err profanely when we turn virtue 
into revenge for the love of the Lord. 

We have to regret that vices are particu- 
lar, rather than general. 

There is not much deceit in the politeness 
of a Frenchman, because his civility is 
general. 

The wealthy English want more than 
civility for their money, and the people seem 
to give it. 

Man wills his own destiny. Wisdom, 
wealth and health consist in volition. 
Abemethy could cure the gout, but the 
patient would not submit to the means. 
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It is fortunate for a man if the world 
believe hinr honest. , 

The mdit miserable, misfortune of all is, 
when we ^re in want of the honest com- 
parison. 

We must be careful to, yjesolve our life 
into an uaejful or harmless pastime. 

To knaw how to spend time is the great 
business of life. ' 

We must court TIME to be in love with it. 
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